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38> — 
Speak to your Neighbors. 

Now that spring is approaching and people feel new in- 
terest in matters pertaining to farming and gardening, it 
is a favorable time to call their attention to subscribing 
for the Ohio Cultivator; and if our friends will take some 
pains to show the paper to their friends and neighbors and 
offer to send on their names and subscriptions, we doubt 
not our list could soon be much increased. 


What we Want. 





Besides the greater influence of our paper as a meuns'! 


of promoting improvement, we want, and should have, 
such a list of subscribers as would afford us proper com- 
pensation, without dealing in seeds, trees, &c. We de- 
sire to devote all our time and abilities to the Cultivator, 
and intend to do so, whenever the profits of our subscrip- 
tion list will allow. 
hipaa tinea 

0 Srecta, Notice.—Post masters and others who 
have sent us names and payment for a club of subscribers, 
according to our terms, can orderadditional copies at the 
club price, provided they send free of postage when less 
than $2 is remitted—and a premium will be given as of- 
ten as the requisite number is sent, whether at one or 
several times. 


COLUMBUS, O., 
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MARCH 1], 1549. NO. 5. 


Ohio Beef Cattle in Eastern Markets. 
Buichers and Drovers—Cost of feeding and Driving Cat- 

tle, &c. 

But few of our readers are aware of the extent and im- 
portance of the cattle trade of Ohio. The number of 
beef cattle annually fattened (on corn) and driven East 
from the Scioto valley alone, averages full fifteen thou- 
sand head. An interesting communication on this sub- 
ject will appear in the forthcoming report of the Board 
of Agriculture, by Wm. Renick, Esq., of Circleville, one 
of the most experienced and intelligent feeders in this 
valley. in a late number of the American Courier, 
(Philadelphia) we find the following article from his pen, 
giving some information respecting the expense and mode 


of feeding, &e.—Ed. O. Cult. 


Mocnrt Ovat, near Circleville, Ohio, 
December 25, 1848. 

Editor American Courier--Dear Sin:—The following 
article appeared in your paper of the 1th inst., under the 
head of ‘Destroying a Conspiracy:’’ ‘An effort is about 
to be made by the victuallers, with the aid of the public, 
to destroy a combination of drovers and middlemen, or 
forestallers, who conspire to raise the price of butcher’s 
meat to an unfair and oppressive height. They may 
count on our aid to effect this public good.” 


It is evident, from your manifest willingness to parti- 
cipate in the correction of the alleged abuse referred to 
in the above article, that you have taken as Gospel truth 
all you have heard in relation thereto, on one side of the 
subject. Now, would it not be as well, (before a final 
decision), to hear what may be said upon the other side, 
that you may be the better enabled to judge more cor- 
rectly for yourself, whether or not the alleged abuse real- 
ly does exist ?—for it is not at all likely that either you or 
a large majority of the Philadelphia public are practically 
acquainted with the subject under consideration, and 
therefore must form your opinion from arguments ad- 
vanced from each and both sides of the question. I say 
that the alleged ‘‘conspiracy’’ does not exist, and if you 
will allow me a brief space in your widely circulated pa- 
per for my remarks, I will endeavor to prove to you, and 
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through you to the Philadelphia public, that it cannot, to | 15 or 20,000 head always ready for market, scattered over 
any considerable extent, take place, and that the drovers | a vast extent of territory, and at all times more or less of 
have been wrongfully accused. Although I am well | them starting to market, without the knowledge of oth- 





aware of the strong natural influence with which I will 
have to contend, (1 mean the pocket interest), yet I think | 
the large body of your community,—actuated by a spirit | 
of reciprocity, and the still more noble sentiment of ‘‘do 
as you would be done by,”’ will, when their minds are 
disabused from any imposition being practised upon then, 
sustain the old adage, “live and let live;’’ at all events, I 
trust you and they will give my remarks an impartial 
consideration. [ will be as brief as possible, and confine 
myself entirely to the Western branch of the business — 
my long experience enabling me to speak with confidence, 
so far as it is concerned, for I myself have been engaged 
for more than twenty-five years, in occasionally furnish- 
ing the butchers of the Eastern cities with beef cattle, 
and also for the whole of that period been engaged in the 
business of raising, grazing, and feeding cattle for the 
supply of those markets; and for the better understand- 
ing of the whole matter, I will commence with the be- 
ginning of the business of furnishing beef (which, I take 
for granted, is the principal article complained of,) for 
your market, and the probable cost of production. 

In the first place, cattle are bred and raised until they 
are four years old, generally for, say, $24 per head, or 
six dollars per head per annum, which, I think, you will 
say is reasonable enough, though the best of the improv- 
ed breed will command that price, and even more, when 
three years old; then, the animal must be put to better 


keep, and will consume all the grass that will grow on| 


two acres of the best land in an ordinary season,—-put 
that down at $6, and you cannot call that charge extrav- 
agant: then, in five months more, he will consume at 
least 75 bushels of corn, or one half bushel per day,— 
put that down at $15, or 20 cents per bushel ; can you 


er parties?’ Would not the conspirators have to. buy up 
all the cattle within reach of the market? And could 
they do that?) Would there not, in spite of them, bea 


| sufficient number untouched by the drovers, ready and 


waiting to step in the moment they would get the price 
up, to take advantage of the high market? Recollect, 
sir, that fat cattle, after being driven to market, is a per- 
ishable article—they cannot be eld out of market like a 
barrel of pork or flour, they inust be sold on arrival, or 
very soon thereafter, be they few or many, the expense 
of keeping is too great, and they lose in weight too fast 
after the drive, to hold any length of time. 

Now, sir, if this is all true, will you not be ready to 
conclude that the butchers are mistaken? I know they 
are; but still 1 do not say that they do not believe what 
they assert, for a large majority of them are perhaps but 
little if any better acquainted with the actual cost of pro- 
duction, than other citizens generally of Philadelphia— 
they and we all know that it often happens that the sup- 
ply of beef cattle at hand is not equal to the demand; in 
that case, of course the drover will put up the price if he 
can, just as any other dealer in any other article would, 
under similar circumstances; but then again it more fre- 
quently happens that the supply is greater than the de- 
mand, then the drover in his turn must submit to take the 
best price he can get. I admit that the monopolizing of 
the market for a short period has often been attempted, 
but which has nearly as often resulted in a failure. But 
| there is no sane man acquainted with the business that 
would not at once denounce any thing like a permanent 
monopoly as literally impracticable—the competition is 
too great—you might as well tell me of a “conspiracy” 
of the merchants of Market street, to raise the price of 





coniplain of that charge?—'Total, so far $45, and the ani- 
mal will weigh about 900 pounds. So much for the cost 
of production in Ohio: but yet I have allowed ntohing 
for interest of capital, nor for loss of cattle by murrain, 
which is at least 3 or 4 per cent. per annum; but that 
must come off the farmer. 

Now we willsee wherein the Western drover is at 
fault. He buys the cattle at the above rates—that is, the 
best prime cattle, that will weigh 900 pounds, for $45, or 
$5 per hundred pounds, and then he is at an outlay for 
driving of $11 to Philadelphia, or $13 to New York, pro- 
vided the cattle are driven on grain, and two-thirds that 
price if driven on early grass: this includes all expenses 
except the interest of money, which will add one dollar 
more, making the whole cost to the drover $57 to Phila- 


delphia, and $59 to New York, and the cattle will weigh, 


on an average, from 750 to 775 pounds, at Philadelphia, 
and near a quarter less at New York. 


Now, sir, admit the cattle to carry to market on an av- 
erage the highest weight here named, which they will not 
do, and allow the drover to sell them at the highest pri- 
ces that the Philadelphia butchers have ever paid for the 
last ten years, except perhaps for a single market day or 
two, at most, and even then where is the margin for the 
drover’s extravagant profit 7—there is none. ‘The fact is, 
that for many years it has seldom happened that your 
butchers have been willing to pay a price that would re- 
munerate the Western drover for superior cattle, and the 
consequence has been that seven-eigths of the best Ohio 
and Kentucky cattle have passed your doors, to reach a 
better and a more remunerating market. 1 do not say 
that the people of Pennsylvania cannot produce good 
beef at a lesscost than Ohio and Kentucky, but I do not 
see how they car do it, although they are measurably 
clear of the great cost of driving, and also the great loss 
of weight, yet they pay more for their store cattle, and 
the food wherewith the cattle are made fat is worth more 
than double the estimated cost of ours. So much for the 


actual cost of good beef delivered at market. 

Now for the “conspiracy,” or combination; how is 
that possible, with a consumption among the Eastern cit- 
ies, large aud small, of 200,000 cattle annually, and with 


their goods to their western customers, or a combination 
|of the shoemakers of Lynn, for the purpose of raising 
| the price of boots and shoes, either of which perhaps 
| would be as easily effected as the “conspiracy”? complain- 
ed of. There is no branch of business with which [ am 
pacamogeas that is so precarious, or that is not in the ag- 
gregate more profitable, than that of driving cattle from 
the West to the Eastern markets. 


In the foregoing remarks in relation to the cost of the 
| production of beef for your markets, I allude only to the 
| bestarticle. Inferior beef can be, and is produced ata 
considerable less cost. But are you willing to be put off 
| with the inferior article? I think not; but I assure you 
that the best beef cannot be afforded to you, (without a 
change of times,) at a less price than you have obtained 
it for the past two years, without a sacrifice on the part 
| of the producer, drover or butcher of their just and mod- 
erate profits; and I am yet to be made believe that the 
people of Philadelphia are unwilling to pay such a price 
for beef as will allow all concerned a fair and moderate 
profit. They must bear in mind that good beef cannot 
be produced, to any extent, on low priced or inferior land. 
It requires the best of land to produce it; for that reason 
the production is principally confined to comparatively 
small and detached portions of the United States. All 
the best beef furnished from Ohio and Kentucky, is pro- 
duced on land that will command from $30 to $5) per 
acre, for other purposes than the making of beef. 


Compare the prices of the different articles of food in 
the United States, relatively, with those of other coun- 
tries, and you will find the disparity greater in the article 
of beef than that of almost any other thing, and it is in 
your favor. And againI call upon your people to take 
into consideration the fact, that good beef cannot be rear- 
ed at former prices—the prices of 1824-5. At that time 
we of the West were almost without resources; we were 
obliged to take the offered cash price for any article we 
had to dispose of, whether remunerating or not:—there 
was no alternative. We were compelled to have some 
money wherewith to procure the necessaries of life, and 
nothing but cattle or hogs would at all times command 
the cash. I myself have seen wheat offered at 25 cents 
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per bushel, and the cash refused even at that low price.— ‘heart of the fruit there are a number of small seeds.— 
But thanks to the shade of Clinton, the opening of the Mrs. Grayson, having the necessary spices, &c., made of 
New York and Ohio canals put a new face ou our affairs, | the prairie pea a jar of pickles, and they were equal if not 
and the completion of each successive important canal superior to any delicacy of the kind which 1 have ever 
and railroad has added to our resources and diversified tasted.” 

our pursuits, the result of which [taken in connection! If our good housewives must have pickels to set upon 
with the late foreign demand ] has been an advance in price the table, and if the materials to make them of are so 
of from 50 to 100 per cent. in most articles of produce, scarce here that it is necessary to resort to black walnuts, 





and a consequent raise, though a less proportionate one, 
in the article of beef. With these remarks, I will leave 
the matter to your consideration. W. R. 


ee nee 
The “Prairie Potato,” and * Prairie Pea.” 
Mr. Barenam:—I have just read Mr. Bryant’s book— 
“\\ hat I saw in California,”’—~and on page 54 is the fol- 
lowing paragraph. The party being on or near the Kan- | 
zas river, ashort distance west of Missouri. 
Several of the Kanzas Indians followed us from our 
lastencampment. One of them presented to me a root | 
or tuber, of an oval shape, about one and ahalf inch in| 
length, and an inch in diameter. This root is called the 
prairie potato. Its composition is farinaceous and highly 
nutritious, and its flavor is more agreeable than that of 
the finest Irish potato. I have but little doubt, if this) 
plant was cultivated in your gardens, it would be an ex- | 
celleut and useful vegetable for ordinary consumption; 
and very probably it would be so improved as to forma) 
substitute for the potato.” 
My curiosity wasexcited from this glowing descrip- 
tion, to ascertain what plant this could be;—inasmuch as | 
a substitute for the potato, which has become so subject 
to the rot, would be a valuable acquisition. 1 therefore | 
setabout hunting through my books to find it. Turning | 
to that part of Maj. Long’s Expedition, where they were 
traversing the same region of country, I found on page 
144, vol. I., the following: ‘The roots of the Apios tu- | 
berosa were much sought after, and eaten by the soldiers, 
who accompanied us in our ascent [of the Missouri river.} 
They are little tubers about half an inch in diameter, and 
when boiled are very agreeable to the taste.” With this 
clue, 1 turned to my botanical books, and I readily found 
the description of the plant. 


Arios tuserosa—Ground Nut—Prairie Potato. 


This plant grows in thickets and shady woods, in Can- | 
ada, and throughout the greater part of the United States. 
Itis a perrennial twining plant, with a round stem two to | 
four feetin length. The leaves are rather numerous, | 
each consisting of three (rarely two) pairs of leaflets with 
an odd leaf at the end, making seven Jeaflets to each leaf. | 
The leaflets are ovate, narrow, more or less pointed, 
smooth, on shori foot stalks. The flowers are in solitary 
axillary racemes, one to three inches long, and are crow- 
ded upon the stem. They are dark purple, rather hand- 
some, and pleasantly fragrant. To the root are appended | 
oval fleshy tubers, growing at intervals on the principal 


| dressed, about 300 pounds. 


‘and batter nuts,—why not procure the prairie pea so as 


to have a greater variety ? 
There is not sufficient description above given to afford 


any clue to the name of this plant. What is it? Can it 
‘be Phaseolus leiospermus of Torrey & Grey ? 
Respectfully, D. L. 


Mount Tabor, Feb. 12, 1849. 

Remarks.—Will our friends of the ‘Valley Farmer” 
publish this article, and if any definite information is ob- 
tained give it to the public?—Ed. O. Cult. 

*.eor* 

De.aware County Ac. Sociery.—This Society was 
organized the past summer, and held its first exhibition 
last fall. Its managers have already issued a premium list 
for the next Fair. The Secretary of the society (who is 
also editor of the Standard) in referring to the matter, 
says: ; 

We indulge the hope that an object which promises so 
much of good, will not be permitted to fall through by 
the indifference of those who alone are to be benefited 
by it. The advantages derivable from associations of this 
kind are so manifest, and have been attested so signally 
in places where enterprise and public spirit have called 
them into existence. In many counties of this and oth- 
er States, these societies have been in operation for a long 
time, and a visible improvement in land and stock, and 
every thing pertaining to agriculture, besides “enlarging 
the area’? of social intercourse, are some of the effects 
of their institution. We trust that the present effort of 
the society will be crowned with success, for many of our 


largestund most intelligent farmers are taking hold of 
this matter, and we‘hope that others who have not yet 
signified their williugness to do so, may be aroused to co- 


operate in this undertaking. 
2eeoe 
More about “ Kidney Worms.” 

Mr. Batenam:—lIn your paper of Jan. 15th, I notice 
that a correspondent in Pa., appears to doubt whether 
there is such a thing as the kidney worm in hogs. I can 
assure him, for one, that there is such a thing, as a worm 
in the kidney and in the region adjoining. I have seen 
them often—and will relate one instance that came under 
my observation recently. 

I killed a hog the past month, which weighed when 
It had manifested no evi- 


fibres, which are very nutritious, and would perhaps be! dence of disease when living; but on examining the kid- 

cultivated, had we not the potato. It bears a leathery | neys, one was sound and the other diseased. The latter 

pod, about two inches long, with several kidney shaped | contained a quantity of matter, as mentioned by the cor- 

seeds. It is in flower in July and August, and ripeus its | respondent before alluded to, andin the neck or mouth, 

ao in a anppene ny “a hdteiibntn on | also in the duct or ureter, I found a number of kidney 
0 is to as , if any per- | Bat nf ‘ 

son fas ale the attempt to cultivate this plant, and vith > ie Amma ea eee 
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what success. Perhaps some Horticulturist or Amateur| « What are they like?” 
at St. Louis may have made the attempt ?—Or if not, | inch long, as thick as acommon knitting needle, and of 
perhaps they may be induced to make the trial. The dis-| dark color. The disease is quite common in this part of 
overy of an esculent root equal to the Potato, would be | the country. 


of more real value to the human family, than all the gold | Yours &c., M. L. Maxweu. 


These worms are about an 


f California. 

On page 59, Mr. Bryant says, “A fruit called the prai- 
tie pea, has been very abundant along our route. The 
lant which produces it is about eight inches in length, 
and has a leaf similar to the wild pea vine.* The fruit, 
which varies from half an inch to an inch in diameter, has 
2 tough rind, with a juicy pulp, the flavor of which re- 
rembles that of the green pea in its raw state. In the 


—_—_ 





Cardington, Morrow Co., Feb., 1849. 

Anotuer Remepy.—William Howard, of New Haven, 
Huron county, writes us that he has often cured hogs 
that were down with the kidney disease, by putting spir- 
its of turpentine on their backs just over the kidneys, re- 
peating the application once or twice if necessary, and he 
has never known it to fail. He disapproves of the cruel 





* The wild pea vine is 2mphicarpea mencica. 





remedies, such as gashing the back, tramping, &c. 
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Some things I don’t like to See. 

I don’t like tosee a farmer’s stock without shelter and 
plenty of fodder in winter, and good pasture with water 
in summer. 

I don’t like to see a farmer take a particular care of one 
kind of stock, while others are allowed tosuffer for want 
of proper attention. 

I don’t like to see a farmer’s fences full of bushes and 

iars— all i y ates or : 2 
ang net tho:tiahl ait’ in one for the ‘went of gutene ny farmers rest at the presenttime. We do not desire to 

I don’t like to see a farmer leave the manure in his|tevive discussion on this subject until new facts are 
barn yard until it evaporates or washes away, while his| brought to light; but the following extracts from an Eng- 
crops are starving and his lands wearing out from want} jj, work, which we find in an exchange paper without 


of L don’t like to ase a farmet shew too much interest in credit, may throw some light on the difficulty in the mind, 


other people’s business, to the neglect of his own,—or re-| of some of our readers. 
fuse to Jend his aid in the formation and support of an| Few things appear to me more curious than the fact, 
agricultural society. ; that the seeds of various plants and flowers, which have 

And, aboveall, 1 don’t like to see a farmer that thinks | lain dormant in the ground through a succession of ages, 
himself too poor, or too wise, to subscribe for an agricul- have vegetated on being exposed to the air, or have been 
tural paper. Farr Hut Farmer. | brought into action by the application of some compost, 

Belmont Co., O., 1849. or manure, agreeable .o their nature. 

This was shown in trenching for a plantation a part of 
Bushy Park, which had probably been undisturbed by the 
New Variety of Flax. | spade or plow since the reign of Charles I., or still lon- 

In our last year’s volume, p. 118, we briefly mention-| ger perhaps. [Say 250 years.) The ground was turned 
ed a new variety of flax which we saw growing on the| "P '® the winter, and in the following summer it was 

2 , covered witha profusion of the tree mignionette, pansies, 
farm of Samuel Myers near New Lisbon, Columbiana} . 14 the wild raspberry plants, which are nowhere found 
county. in a wild state in the neighborhood; and, in a plantation 
recently made in Richmond Park, a great quantity of the 
foxglove came up after some deep trenching. I observed 
; é ‘ | afew years ago the same occurrence in a plantation in 
mon variety. The seed was obtained from Baltimore, | Devonshire, the surface of which was covered with the 
and we think we have seen some notice of this variety in| dark blue columbine. A field also, which previously had 
one of our exchange papers, though we cannot now re-| little or no Dutch clover upon it, was covered with it af- 

: ; . | terit had been much trampled upon and fed down by 
fer toit. We have received the following communica- | horses; and it is stated, from good authority, that, if a pine 
tion on the subject, from friend Myers: | forest in America were to be cut down, and the ground 

I harvested the flax and put it in the barn, where it laid | cultivated, and afterwards allowed to return to a state of 
until a few days since; it was then tramped out with the! nature, it would produce plants quite different from those 
horses. The yield of seed was more than I had anticpa-| by which it had been preven occupied. ‘The Hyperic- 
ted. um procumbens was lost in the Upsal garden for forty 

After taking into consideration the mode of cultiva-| years, but was accidentally resuscitated by digging the 
tion, the harvesting aud other circumstances attending! ground in which it had formerly grown. A species of 
the crop, I am satisfied that as it respects the yield of seed, , Lobelia, which had been missing for twenty years in the 


Duration of Vitality in Seeds. 

“A young farmer” informs us that he is still in doubt 
on the subject of wheat and chess. He dislikes to believe 
in the doctrine of transmutation, and at the same time 
finds it very difficult to account satisfactorily for certain 
facts which he has observed, by the opposite doctrine. 

This, we doubt not, is the state of mind in which ma. 





We thought its appearance was highly favora- 
ble for the production of seed, as it had larger and more 
numerous seed balls with a shorter stem than the com- 





| 


it is superior to the common kind of flax now cultivated 
in the Western Reserve and elsewhere, exclusively for 
seed. I have no hesitationin giving it as my opinion, that 
with proper management on good land it would yield 
from 12 to 16 bushels of seed to the acre. The ground 
must be well pulverised, the seed sown and then rolled. 
It is said that the seed of this variety will produce more 





Amsterdam garden, was unexpectedly recovered in the 
same manner. There is a very curious account in Mon- 
son’s Preludia Botanica, of the appearance of a species of 
mustard, Sisymbrium Iris, after the fire of London, and 
another species, Sisymbrium Punonicum, made its appear- 
ance suddenly among the ruins, after the fire of Moscow, 
and continues abundant there ever since. A gentleman 


oil from the bushel than the common kind—which ought) tells me that he saw a crop of barley where oats had been 


to be tested. 

One circumstance IT ought to mention; that is, it does 
not grow more than two-thirds the height of the common 
kind, and the lint is of little value, unless it may be for 
making paper. There is less straw to handle and thrash 
for the same quantity of seed; and I think for oil, it has 
a decided advantage over the common kind. 

Samuen Myers. 

New Lisbon, Ohio, Feb., 1849. 

Remanxs.—Mr. Myers has a few bushels of the seed 
for sale, and we hope there will be a number of experi- 
ments tried with it the coming year. If any of our rea- 
ders possess further information in regard to it, we hope 
they will write us.—Eb. 


~ meer — 


A Five Lor or Hocs.—The Dayton Journal says that 
a farmer in Montgomery county, recently slaughtered 39 
hogs. 19 months old, which he had raised. The aggre- 
gate weight of the whole, was 15,892 pounds—averaging 
407 each. The name of the farmer is G. GaskiLL, of 
Washington township. 





sown, in Glamorganshire, and the farmer assured him 
that the ground had not been stirred before for thirty 
years. A similar circumstance occurred in Scotland.— 
So completely indeed is the ground impregnated with 
seeds, that if earth is brought to the surface, from the 
lowest depth at which it is found, some vegetable matter 
will spring fromit. I have always considered this fact as 
one of the many surprising instances of the power and 
bounty of the Almighty, who has thus literally filled the 
earth with his goodness, by storing up a deposit of useful 
seeds in its depths, where they must have Jain through a 
succession of ages, and which only require the energies 
of man to bring them into action. In boring for water 
lately at a spot near Kingston-on-Thames, some earth 
was brought up from a depth of three hundred and sixty 
feet; this earth was carefully covered over with a hand- 
glass, to prevent the possibility of any seeds being depos- 
ited upon it, yet in ashort time plants vegetated from it. 
If quick-lime be put upon land which, from time immem- 
orial, has produced nothing but heather, the heather will 
be killed, and white clover spring up in its place. 

Mr. Edwards observes that even the droughts of the 
autumn continue to increase and propogate seeds and 
plants; for, by causing deep chinks or chaps in the earth, 
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the seeds of trees and larger plants that require depth are 
lodged at proper depths for their growth, and at the same 
time secured from such animals as feed on them. 

Mice bury a great number of seeds for their winter 
store, many of which vegetate: and some seeds are pro- 
vided with a sort of down, by which they are carried, 
with the help of the wind, to great distances: others fix 


rank, and to sprawl outin every direction from the main 

stalk; whereas if sown thick, it can better support itself, 
and, besides the hay being more tender there is a double 
opportunity of obtaining a good crop of seed, as there is 
double the number of stalks to bear seed. 

Thine truly, J. Newron Prerce. 
Pottsville, Mahoning co., O., 2d mo., 7th, 1849. 


themselves on the ground by means of a glutinous sub- oS a 
stance attached to them. : Corn Stalk Roller and Cutter. 

It is a curious fact, that more recent deposits of earth, We take pl : fees teal F h 
such as peat, leaf-mould, &c., produce little or no vegeta- | e take pleasure in laying before our readers and the 
ble substances, while, as has been shown, soil, from what- | public the following letters with descriptions of an imple- 
ever depth it is brought, is impregnated with seeds, which | ment for rolling and cutting corn stalks. We believe 


ay freely on being exposed to the influence of light and | that this machine will ina few years come into general 


The coral reefs in the South Seasare first of all cover- | "Se on the best corn farms of the west, and be the means 
ed with murine substances—-then with the excrements of | of preventing the wasteful practice of burning the stalks 
birds, in which are undigested seeds that spring up and | 
flourish in the deposits which have been formed on the wee 
reefs. So various are the ways in which a beneficent Eprror Onto Cuntivator:—I notice in your paper, 
Providence has enabled the earth to produce food for the | the call of Mr. Ellsworth, for information in regard to the 
benefit of his creatures, making a small migrating bird, | construction of a machine for rolling down and cutting 
or an insignificant insect, the instrument of His power | corn stalks preparatory to plowing them in. Tell Mr. 
and goodness. Ellsworth that Ramor was right, for once; there is such 
sin " a machine in use in this part of Ohio, and itis found to 
Additional Facts. answer the purpose well, where there are no stones or roots 
Viranity or Seeps—TRansmuTation. | to interfere, and where the stalks have been pastured, so 
Eprror O. Curr :—It is hard to tell how long some as to rid them mostly of the hasks, for husks require a 
kinds of seeds will lie dormant in the ground and then | very sharp knife to cut them. 
vegetate under favorable circumstances. I know of a|_ I have used one of these machines the two past years, 
field that was set in white clover and spear grass which | on second bottom land, somewhat gravelly, and am well 
was broke up and cropped for five years in succession | pleased with its work. It will cut 10 or 12 acres inaday, 
with corn, then sowed to wheat in 1847; and the ground according to the speed of the team—cutting one row at 
is now as well set in white clover asjand that ever was|atime. It leaves the stalks in pieces about 16 inches 


~27eoer-- 





now so common throughout our great valleys —Eb. 


sown, yet there was no grass or clover seed of any kind | long. and is a very summary way of disposing of them, 
| as they are then easily plowed under. 
Now for an attempt at description: 


sown on the ground. 


Ialso know a field, on the adjoining farm, that had | 
been cropped in corn for many years, then sowed to| 
wheat, with clean seed, and produced a clean crop of | 
wheat, free from chess; the same was sowed in timothy | 
and clover the spring before harvest, and the spring fol- | 
lowing, it appeared as if there was a good growth of 
wheat on the ground; in May it was pastured off, close | 
to the ground, the stock then taken off, and at harvest | 
there was a crop of chess equal to an ordinary crop of | 
oats. The hogs were then turned on it, and thrived fine- | 
ly on the chess; the chess then grew no more on that! 
ground, because the grass covered the ground so, it could | 
not vegetate; but the season following, there was a fine 
growth of timothy with but little clover. The owner 
then became a confirmed believer in transmutation. 





But | 
these facts, strong as they appear, do not at all prove the . 
doctrine of transmutation; because the field had been | Corn Stark Rotter anp Correr. 
cropped before in wheat, which probably was very foul | Take alog of heavy and tough wood, [apple tree is 
with chess. 


| good,] from which turn a roller (a.) 16 inches in diame- 
But the believers in transmutation might argue that the ter and 35 inches long; put a pivot or gudgeon in each 
chess could not have laid in the ground so long without | end, of 14 inch iron; then make six knives (66.) 24 inches 
vegetating; but as the clover seed lay so many years, long, 3 inches wide and 4 inch thick at back, laid with 
why not the chess do the same, and then vegetate when a | steel and ground sharp—with 3 holes 1 inch from the back 
favorable opportunity was afforded. |to take 4 inch bolts, one near each end and one at the 
If a man sows clean seed on clean ground he will reap | middle, where the arms are attached. The arms (c. ¢. ¢.) 

a clean crop, for like will beget like. W. J. | are made of iron 1 inch square, say 12 inches long, one 
Ross County, O., 1849. end split 2 inches to receive the back of the knife, anda 
~éa | bolt hole made to match that in the knife, through which 

. 2 |a small bolt is put and fastened with a nut and screw; the 
Sowing Clover Seed. | other end is sharpened and inserted firmly into the roller, 

Mr. Bareuam:—As the usual time for sowing clover | so deep as to bring the back of the knife within 6 inches 
seed is at hand, allow me to suggest to the readers of the of the roller. Drive three arms for each knife, and at- 


—-— *2ee - — —- 


Cultivator, some reasons for sowing this seed thicker than 
is customary, at least with us in this region. The usual 
quantity sown is four quarts per acre ; and it is very 
common to hear coinplaints that the clover isso thin on 
the ground, as to be scarcely worth cutting for hay or 
for seed. 

A year ago one of my neighbors and myself tried sow- 
ing a double portion—that is, 1 peck per acre; and it has 
so far exceeded our most sanguine expectations. 

Clover when sown thin is very apt to grow strong and 





tach 6 knives, at equal distances around the roller. 


Next make a frame for the roller to work in; the side 
pieces [d.] 5 by 2 in. stuff, 8 feet long, with a crook in 
the middle, of about 8 degrees, and a hole in the center 
for the pivot of the roller. In front, mortice two pieces 
across [e. ¢.] 3 by 3 in.—one near the end, and the other 
28 inches from the center or pivot. At the other end 
mortice a cross piece [ f. ] 12 or 16 inches wide and 13 
thick; all the tenons to be pinned outside to strengthen 
the frame and facilitate taking apart. 
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Now add the tongue, 114 feet long; bolt it on to the| small roller (a) three feet long and sixteen inches in diam- 


eroes pieces in front—then put on your double trees, neck | 
yoke and pair of horses and go ahead. Drive across the | 
ridges, (if the hills are in rows both ways,) if the stalks | 
are heavy drive faster than if light. Go around a land of | 
considerable size, so as to avoid turning short around, as | 
this is somewhat difficult. When you have cuta land you | 
will wonder what has become of the stalks,so complete- | 
ly are they demolished. 

If the stalks are much tangled so that many of them 
escape the knives, a rake of iron, with two prongs about 
24 feet apart can easily be made and attached to the un- 
derside of the tongue so as to draw the stalks into the 
track of the roller. 

Ihave appended a rough draft of the machine, but 
would advise the reader whe may desire to construct one, 
to be governed more by the description than the draft, as 
. the former is from actual measurement. 

Respectfully, &c., A. Jounson Lures. 
Ross, Butler county, O., 1849. 


Since the receipt of the foregoing, we have received 
the following letter and outline, which we subjoin, as cal- 
culated to make the subject still plainer. 


Corn Stalk Roller and Cutter. 

Mr. Batrenam:—I observed a short time since, the let- 
ter of the Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, published in your pa- 
per, making inquiry in relation to the above implement, 
and I now hasten to give to him, and to the public, 
through your columns the desired information. 

Fergus Anderson, Esq., of this county, invented, and 
has had in successful use, for two or three years, a Corn 
Stalk Cutter, which has fully answered the purpose for 
which it was designed. From information received from 
him a few days since, I am enabled to give the following 
description and outline: 
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eter, inserted into a framo (6. 6.) as rollers usually are, 
for rolling ground. ‘| here are six knives, (c.c.) two feet 
and four inches long, and three inches wide. They are 
made of iron, about halfan inch thick on the back and 
laid with steel, so as to be hard and to admit of being 
ground toasharp edge. The knives are to be let into the 
end of iron arms, and to be firmly fastened, by smail 
bolts. 
The arms, to which the knives are to be attached are 
made of bars, one and a quarter inches square. In the 
extreme outward end isa mortice, about two inches deep 
and half an inch wide, so as to admit the knife to be 
dropped in. They should be firmly inserted into the rol- 
ler, and project eight inches, so that the back of the 
knives will be six inches from the roller. That portion 
of the arms, inserted in the wood, should be reduced in 
size, and so worked as to form a shoulder, which should 
rest on an iron plate. 
I give a rough outline draft of the implement when 
completed, which with the above imperfect description, I 
hope will enable any person to have one constructed. 
Judge Anderson informs me that a boy with two hor- 
ses can cut with it ten acres of stalks per day, and that 
they are easily plowed under even in light sandy soils.— 
The machine cuts the stalks into pieces about fifteen in- 
ches long. If any one should wish to have them cut 
shorter, he can add another knife. 
Respectfally yours, 
Hamilion, O., Feb. 19, 1849. 


— --eoo 


Joun M. Minurxrin. 


A New Harvesting Machine, 

M. B. BateHam, Esq:—As your paper is a medium for 
the advancement of agriculture and of the interests of 
the farmer, I deem it important to the grain growing por- 
tion, of your readers to introduce to their notice through 
the columns of the Cultivator, a new harvesting machine, 
gotup by Goble & Stuart, Urbana, O., for which they 
obtained a patent in November last. 

It does its own raking, and where the grain can be cut 
in any other way, it will doit in better order than any 
way [| have ever seen tried, and I think will do good work 
where any machine can be used. I have no doubt it 
needs only an introduction to become generally used.— 
The quantity performed in a given time with it, depends 
greatly on the way it is used. To work it efficiently, re- 
quires four horses; the driver of the team is all the hand 
needed to cut and leave in layers for binding, from fifteen 
to twenty acres per day. The first and only machine got 
up by them on their new principle I cut my harvest with 
last year, with the exception of about 20 acres which | 
cut before they got itinto operation. Goble & Stuart 
are putting up a few of them this winter which they in- 
tend having scattered through the country, and will war- 
rant them so as to make the purchaser safe; and I think 
1 can safely say that any one who may depend on having 
his harvest we!l and speedily cut with one of these ma- 
chines, will not be disappointed. 

Respectfully yours, Jas. A. McLain. 

Bear Creek, Champaign co., O., Feb., 1849. 


A Machine to Remove Stumps. 

Mr. Batenam:—In view of the recent successful in- 
troduction, and the increasing use, of the Reaping and 
Mowing machines, it becomes still more important that 
our fields should be cleared of all stumps ; and therefore 
the necessity of a cheap and efficient machine to remove 
stumps has been infinitely increased by the use of the 
above machines. 

We have for several years made use of the following 
described machine for removing stumps, and can there- 
fore recommend it to farmers with that confidence which 
experience and success inspires; and although this plan 
has heretofore been published, yet it is so good that it will 
bear repetition. 

Procure a dry red-elm lever, about twenty feet long, 








The machine is constructed by attaching knives toa 


and about six to eight inches in diameter,—also, a good 
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stout log-chain, with two yokes of oxen; this is all the 
machinery necessary, except a good ox-driver. The mode 
of operation is thus: wrap the chain around the stump 
a little above the ground, and make what is called a log- 
hitch; lay the lever horizontally on the ground, the large 
end next to the chain and against the stump; make the 
loose end of the chain fast to this end of the lever, drawing 
it tight against the stump; the cattle are hitched to the 
small end of the lever, and driven around the stump ina 
circle, of which the leveris the radius. One revolution 
of the oxen around the stump will generally twist it out 
of the ground, or loosen it so that it may be hauled out 
by the oxen when hitched to the log-chain around the 
stump. But should not the power of this machine be 
sufficient to move the stump, the side roots may be un- 
covered and cut partly off, and the stump will then be 
more easily removed. 

By pursuing this plan in the spring of the year, when 
the ground is loose and mellow, the stumps are more easi- 
ly removed; and by persevering in this method two or 
three years, your fields will be cleared of these obstruc- 
tions to neat and economical farming. 

Mount Tabor, February, 1849. 

— -<-ec 
Kidney Disease and Staggers in Swine. 

Mr. Batenam :—Oue of your correspondents asks 
‘who has seen a kidney worm? ;”’ and it is doubtless a 
subject about which there is a good deal of mystery. I 
remember last year when cutting up my leaf lard, to have 
seen a numberof worms about an inch and a half long, 
in or around the kidney, though I could not discover that 
they had injured the health of the hog. I had a valuable 
hog about dying of disease, I cut his throat,and on open- 
ing him, found the duct[urethra] leading from the blad- 
der, stopped up. This led me to doubt whether all hogs 
supposed to have the kidney worm, were actually afflic- 
ted with that disease. 

My neighbor says he has cured several with copperas; 
a spoonful given in meal for a week he says will cure any 
hog.* 

ie Indiana farmer told me he had discovered a remedy 
for staggers. He had a hog taken with that disease, and 
upon examination found it was caused by a collection of 
dirt aud wax in one ear. He took out as much as he 
could and put some sweet oil in the ear which cured it.—- 
Many other cases were cured in the same way. 

Reading “Experiments on feeding hogs,”’ in your last 
number, reminded me of the soft corn we had here last 
winter, on which our hogs and cows fattened so fast.—- 
There were thousands of bushels destroyed by the flood, 
though a great part of it might have been saved if it had 
been known to be worth gathering. 

Many who had lost most of their crop dried the wet 
corn and fed their hogs on it until August; and some are 
of the opinion that to soak corn a week will fat hogs 
much faster and make more pork than dry corn. 


Rurico.as. 
Cleves, Hamilton Co., O., Jan. 23, 1849. 


* Remarxs:—“ A spoonful of copperas given in meal 
for a week ’°—This prescription is quite too indefinite to 
suit us; and it is well that our friend Ruricola, does not 
claim the title of “ M.D.’ We hope our correspondents 
generally, will observe the necessity of using precise lan- 
guage, especially when speaking of remedies, &c. We 
cannot tell in the above case, whether the writer meant 
a spoonful of copperas daily, for a week, or only a spoon- 





ful mixed with the food of the whole week—nor whether | 





itis a teaspoon or tabl n.—Ep. 
a 
Agricultural Papers. 
Every farmer, however small his farm, can well afford 


to take a good agricultural paper, to assist him in the 


erection of suitable buildings and fences; the making and, 


saving manure; the selection of proper agricultural im- 
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plements; the best kinds of stock and fruit; the feeding 
and fattening of cattle; the management of his land and 
crops; thus obtaining the united wisdom and experience 
of science and the best practical farmers, not only of our 
own country, but of the civilized world. I hive known 
farmers to lay out, through misdirected efforts, within 
the short period of a year or two, enough to pay for one 
HUNDRED copies of any agricultural paper printed in the 
' land.—R. Bedford, in Albany Cultivator. 
“Gold Items.” 

We find all of our exchange papers occupied more or 
less with wonderful accounts of California and its gold 
mines—some of them devoting a column or two weekly 

| to “gold items’’—and in order to be in the fashion, we will 
try our hand and sciessors at the business. 

A member of the Rome and Union Farmer’s Club, at 
Quaker Bottom, Lawrence county, says : 


‘** The gold fever prevails to some extent in this region» 
and some are preparing to start for California; but the 
| members of our Club are of opinion that by proper dig- 
| ging, Quaker Bottom will afford a good supply of gold: 
and those who dig the deepest and stir the earth the most 
thoroughly will obtain the largest amount of the precious 
metal. We therefore decide, whatever others may do, 
that we will stay and dig here.” 


An exchange paper gives the following hints for Emi- 
grants to California: 

Remember, That to a hungry man, a good sized potato 
is worth all the California ‘carets.’ 

That all the gold in the country, if it cannot purchase 
happiness, is of no value. 

That there are men who, if they owned all California, 

| were it all gold, would not be satisfied with it. 

That all the gold is not in California—and if all Cali- 
fornia were gold, it would’nt be worth as much as {Quaker 
Bottom) for supplying the real wants of mankind. 

82> 

Warer-Rorrep Hemr.—The St. Louis Republican 
gives the following extract of a letter from Com. Sxin- 
NER : 

“Since November last, there has been delivered by con- 
tract and obtained by open purchase, by the agents em- 
ployed for that purpose, at St. Louis, Mo., and Louis- 
ville, Ky., three hundred and seventeeugtons of water- 

| rotted hemp, which, being submitted to the customary 
tests at the rope walk at Charleston, Mass., proved of 
good quality.” 

j Se So ee 

| Discontinvance OF THE AMERICAN JouRNAL OF AcrI- 
CULTURE AND Science.—We regret to learn that this fa- 
vorite work, after completing its seventh volume, has 
been discontinued, as its familiar and instructive pages 

| will be sadiy inissed by its friends and supporters. Mr. 

'C. N. Bement, its late conductor and proprietor, has re- 

| cently disposed of his celebrated farm, near Albany, and 
is about as we are informed, toretire. Weshall wish him 

|all sorts of prosperity in his new home.—Am Ag. 

| a ee - 

Exuaustion oF THE Sort.—The Valley Farmer, pub- 
lished at St. Louis, Mo., says, ‘There is no portion of the 
globe that is being exhausted of its fertility by injudicious 
cultivation, so rapidly as the Mississippi Valley, at this 
present time.” 


| a 


} 


eee 

| Discoveries made in the cultivation of the earth are not 

| merely for the time and country in which they are devel- 

| oped, but they be considered as extending to future ages, 

and asultimately tending to benefit the human race; as 

| affording subsistance for generations yet to come; as mul- 

| tiplying life, but likewise providing for its enjoyment. 

, Constant occupation prevents temptation and begets 
contentment, and content is the true philosopher’s stone 
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land is engettel shortly to arrive witha large importa- 
' tion. 
SO ae r. 

Anoruer ‘Man Wantep.’—If our friend Elliott has 
found a man agreeably to his advertisement, we would 
like to engage one of the same sort, if there be any more 
| left. 

' Oe 
' InptaAna Hocs.—A correspondent at Winchester, la., 
Bee os ahs . ve wits, writes—Jonas Lykens of this county fatted the past fall, 
? " | four hogs which were killed when only 18 months old and 
OHIO CULTIVA TOR. | weighed 1709 lbs—or 4274 lbs. each. How much can 
— |\your Buckeye hogs beat that?’ The story is rather 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, MARCH 1, 1849. hard to beat we confess, but perhaps some of oar ‘hog 





and homminy’ chaps will try. 
Mr. Baten left town, for Cincinnati, as soon as this | o cehaall 
number of the paper was ready for the press. He is ex: | A Drrcu Diccrr.—If any of our readers, not too far 
pected hore in four or five days. from Columbus, wish to employ a man to make ditches 
Advertising Sheet—Several advertisements designed | “for ren. wet lands, we know of one in this city, a 
for this paper are omitted for want of room. We intend | true ‘son o’ the sod,’ who would like work of that kind. 
to issue a seperate advertising sheet for a month or two)! He offers to take jobs on contract, by the rod, and will 
hereafter, when all will have a chance. Nurserymen| shovel dirt a little faster - cheaper than any other man 


having a general assortment of trees, shrubs, &c., who, @xcepting a steam engine ! 
| 








advertise to the amount of $5 or upwards, can pay us in| Si dite es oe 
trade if they desire it. Send early for next number. | Presenvine Grares.—Mr. A. Sites, of this city, pre- 
Penn ae ee ae | | sented usa bunch of Isabella grapes, a day or two since, 


Tur Ono Lecistature has only just begun to des- | almost as plump and well flavored as when taken from 
patch business with some degree of energy, after three | the vine last October. He preserves them in saw-dust 
months of discord and foolery. An adjournment is not | Previously dried in the oven, kept in a cool dry cellar. 
expected before the latter part of this month. ° = 

The Report of the State Board of Agriculture (with | Winter Arrres.—Mr. John Spangler, of this county, 
other documents usually printed the first month of the presented us two dozen apples of a variety we do not 
session) has just been given to the printers, [ Feb. 27.] know the name of; quite valuable for long keeping, 
Two or three important bills relating to agriculture are | ‘hough a little coarse in texture. 


waiting their course and we hope will be passed. eee 
g P E Inquiries and Answe ers. 


Corn anp Cos Miti.—A subscriber in Lorain county, 
| wishes information iu regard to the best mill for grinding 
‘corn with the cob. He has used corn and cob meal with 
” | good success, especially for sheep and lambs. He “ would 
| be pleased if Hon. H. L. Ellsworth or some other persou 

| who has tried it would furnish some account of Bogar- 
| dus’ mill, which it has been stated will grind 300 bushels 
| of corn and cob, per day, with only two horses.” 

Mr. J. A. Pitts, late of Rochester, N. Y., and now of 

| SpringGeld, Clark county, Ohio, is about commencing 
| the manufacture of very excellent corn and cob mills.— 
| We may give some account of them soon. 


+372oe 


.weeee | 
Coitp Weatuer.—A letter received by us, from a} 
friend at Batavia, Clermont co., says that on Monday | 
morning, the 1¥h ult., the thermometer stood at 1) de 
grees below zero; and on examining the peach tree buds! 
a few days afterwards,a large proportion seemed to be | 
killed. Another letter, from the Miami valley above Day- 
ton, saysthe thermometer was 6 or 8 below zero, on the 
16th and 19th. Similar statements have appeared in the 
papers in different parts of the State. In Columbus, the | 
degree of cold was not much, if any, below zero. The 
fruit buds — ee 
—~>2eoo+-- = 
New Varteries oF Potatoes. —We invite attention to| Mice axp Seep Cory.—M. D., of Monroe co., wants 
the advertisement of Mr N.S. Smith, in thispaper. He | know how to prevent ‘ground mice’ [moles perhaps} 
‘from eating seed corn just after planting. The farmers 


has paid much attention to the subject of improving this “~~ 2 ; . 
in his region are much troubled in that way—especially 


important vegetable by producing new varieties from the ' 4 
seed; and some of his new varieties that we have seen at | | when corn is planted on old meadow land. ; 
exhibitions in New York, appear very promising. We We would soak the seed in copperas water; or, if that 


design to send fora few barrels for ourself, and some |'8 et sufficient, try arsenic. Perhaps some one of our 
readers has had definite experience in this line and will 


neighbors. . . 
answer the inquiry. 


Mr. Hore Nursery.—We invite the attention of our| Tue Hypraviic Ram—(Adams co.) ‘How small a 
readers to the advertisement of Messrs. Ellwanger & | Stream of water is sufficient to drive one of Gatchel’s 
Barry, the enterprising proprietors of this establishment. hydraulic rams?” ‘The smallest size requires as much as 
Mr. Barry has been spending the winter in Europe, for | ©@! pass through a tube or pipe i inch in diameter inside- 
the purpose of selecting valuable trees, shrubs and plants, 





To Kot Sorrett.—A subscriber in Muskingum co., 
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hasa piece of land that he says will grow nothing bat | Tue Pow, tue Loom, anp THE Anvin, for February 
sorrell, notwithstanding it has been enriched and well til- |did not reach us. Please send it on, friend Skinner, for 
led. We must try and prescribe a remedy in our next. (We think too highly of the work tobe willing to losea 
Bean Curture.—What kind of soil is best adapted for | number. 
the growing of white beans? Are they sown broad cast,| Tue Cincivnat: Gazerre, has engaged Mr. A. H. 
or drilled; if drilled, how far apart are the drills?—Or, if| Ernst, the well known pomologist and nurseryman of 
sown broad cast, how many are sown to the acre? And Cincinnati, to contribute original articles and make selee- 
also, in sowing corn for fodder, how much is sown to the | tions on horticulture, &c., for its columns. We are glad 
acre, and what is the time for sowing and harvesting.” | of it, as we feel sure he will do good service. 
Smirarre.p.” Tue Western Quarrerty Review, No. 1., Jan., 1849, 
Poutrry Estaprisuments.—A subscriber in Kentucky | Cincinnati, J. S. Hitehcock, publisher, $3 per year. This 
inquires for information in regard to the profits and man- | work commences its course with a degree of vigor and 
agement of Poultry Establishments, where raising chick- | parnestness that ought to ensure success. It is a well 
ens and eggs for the market is carried on extensively.— | printed octavo of 210 pages, filled with original essays, 
Can any one of our readers give the desired information? |some of them evincing much talent, and a finely engrav- 
~ |ed portrait of William D. Gallagher, Esq. If the 
Fine Sheep and Wool. | subsequent numbers of this work realize the expectations 
It will be seen on referring to the advertisement, that | which the first one is calculated to excite, it will do ered- 
the number of fine sheep to be sold at public sale, belong- | jt to western literature and should be liberally patronized 


ing to the estate of the late Thomas Noble, is 1,50, in-| by western men. The names of the editors and contrib- 
stead of 800, as before stated. This includes the whole | tors are not given. 


flock—so that persons wishing to purchase may feel sure | 
of an opportunity to obtain the best animals. 


ooo — 


Bucuangn’s Journat or Man, [Cincinnati.] This ma- 


gazine is devoted to human Maguetism, Phrenology, 
Fine Woo..—We have received a number of beautiful \Physiology, Psychology, and a host of kindred ologies 


samples of fine wool, from the flock of Ext Kevan, of and isms—quite interesting, no doubt, to those who have 
Licking co., near Newark, also from H.C. Tayior, near | time and taste for investigations of this kind; and to those 
Granville. Wecan hardly suggest any means by which | we commend it, as a work containing much curious, and 
these gentlemen can improve further, excepting by in-| some valuable information. 

creasing the number of their finest sheep, and maintain- 


F > ‘ > Tue American Metrorouiton Macazine, No.2, has 
ing their present high quality. 


| been received. It is a very beautiful and ably conducted 
| work—abounding in fine engravings, and showing such 
a list of talented contributors as few if any other works 
can boast. Just the thing for the Ladies. Israel Post» 
publisher, New York—$3 per year; two copies for $5. 





—- ee ee —s 
Notices of Publications. 

Tue Peorre’s Law Boox.—Many of our readers are | 
acquainted with our old friend Grratrake—the greatest | 
hand to obtain subscriptions or sell books, that ever trav- | H sD M for Feb , ich 
elled in these parts. He has just dropped into our sanc- | oer an tert socdaatuanan mel PI Rane 
tum and left on our table, the “People’sLaw Book”—a\ ” . 
very useful little work for business men, containing forms see heroes op eRe Reger home 
and instructions for the conveyance of real estate, and P P id be h d roe : eas 4 3 F 
most of the common transactions of life which are reg- aida ED A Oe Poe 
ulated by law. The price is only 25 cts—every body| T## Home Journat.—This paper is oftener stolen from 
buys it. jour table than any other one of our exchanges, notwith- 

“ Tue Home Doctor,” was advertised in our columns, | aeers i pi te = pg — for 
a month or two ago, and we have received -.. | the benefit of one or two lady friends. e hew volume 

“ et : . * id . weedy sapowp of the “Home Journal” is more attractive than the pre- 
by express, from the publishers, Fisher & Co., Rochester, | Rig ene; anid Gils i Migh proles: Boskdee the wad 
N. Y.[to whom all orders should be directed.] We | °°?!” ; . ; ; r 
have a time at present to examine the work +h | valled galaxy of contributors which give variety and spir- 
nor are we qualified to judge fully of its merits, but from | it to its colamns, its principal editor, Wits, is devoting 
the reputation of its author, Dr. Newman, we have no | his best talents to the work, and evinces, we think, more 
doubt it will be found valuable. lof depth withoutany less of sprightliness than formerly. 


Aponrss delivered before the N.Y State Agveshuel | The editors of the Home Journal deserve well of us here 


in whicl 
esinty, ot Albeny, Jan. 18, 1045, by Lael ¥. Ataem,| Oe ee Oe Oe ry eneeme Dee ee 

. : P ., | they have encouraged and brought into favorable notice, 
hate President of the Society; published by the Legisla- | ed yennts Wesker etinsn whose tetany tiativthen 
ture. This is a well timed and able production; tracing | ** BPs , y 


; di d acknowledge. Amo 
the rise and progress of agricultural improvement in that | Ne Che) Bt Ee eS SE ne 


. th t three gifted daughters of Ohio, who now 
State, up to the present time, and suggesting liberal meas-| fe tages teethonge — : 


‘ ’ | occupy the front rank in their list of contributors ; and 
ures for its further advancement. The necessity of pro- ; ‘ f 
oat oem , ray %. our personal friend, Grace Greenwoop, ewes much 0 
viding better facilities for agricultural education is strong- ' ns 7 
P : | her success and popularity to the genial praise bestowed 
ly urged upon the attention of the Legislature; and we ‘ ‘ roans 
; so ’ ., | on her early productions by Morris & Willis. 
doubt not that liberal appropriations for this purpose will ec 


+8 
be made the present session. Look for an eclipse of the moon, on the 8th inst. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 





Tue Annuat Meetire of the Columbus Horticaltural 
Society, for the election of Officers, &c., takes place on 
Saturday evening, March 3d. 

7s2eee — 

> Two or three communications for our Horticultu- 

ral Department came to hand too late for this number. 
en ee 
Timely Hints on Gardening. 

The first half of this month is usually too cold, and the 
ground too wet for much to be done in the garden, ex- 
cept cleaning up, pruning, manuring, &c. (rrape vines, 
if not already trimmed, should be attended to without de- 
lay, otherwise they will bleed whencut. Other kinds of 
pruning may be done at any time before the leaves open. 

Grafting will be in time next month, but the scions 
should be cut immediately, if not already done. Root 
grafting can be done now, in doors. 

In southern Ohio, if the weather proves favorable, sar- 
den planting may commence early this month, with such 
articles as peas, parsnips, onions, lettuce, &c.—these are 
not injured by spring frosts and may be put in the ground 
as soon as it is in good order. 


Order seeds and trees from seedsmen and nurserymen, 
without delay, if any are to be purchased, as early orders 
stand the best chance usually. Advertisements in this 
‘paper will serve as a guide to the most reliable establish- 
ments. 

~27eer - 
Spring Budding of Fruit Trees. 

It may not be generally known that fruit-trees can be 
bndded in the spring as soon as the bark will slip with 
ease, with equally as good success as those done in the 
usual season. 

Spring budding possesses some advantages, inasmuch 
as one year’s growth of the bud is obtained in advance of 
those budded in summer or fall. Scious cut the previous 
fall or winter may be preserved in moss or saw-dust, so 
as to perform this operation as late in the season, with 
safety, as can be with the present year’s growth of scions. 
This is quite a convenience when scions are wanted froin 
a distance, as there is not so much trouble in preserving 
them perfectly fresh as when cut in the leaf. 


The only difference necessary to make betwixt spring 
and fall budding is, the stock of the former should be cut 
off at the time of budding, three or four inches above the 
insertion of the bud, and acoat of shellac or other ce- 
ment applied to the stock to prevent decay, and for the 
health of the tree. I think this should be done in all ca- 
ses.—N. E. Farmer. D. Tasor 

Vassalboro’ Vt., 1849. 


Culture of Broccoli. 

Mr. Barruam:—-If you think a little experience of 
mine, in raising Broccoli, may be of service to others, 
please give it a place in your columns. 

I tried this crop in the summer of 1847; and again in 
1848. In the first instance, I sowed the seed (obtained 
from Stair & Son, Cleveland,) in new soil; yellow sand, 
with very little black surface soil; of the “Oak Opening”’ 
kind, sloping towards the south and naturally dy. The 
surface soil of a spot of land was scraped together, till a 
bed six inches deep of this soil was formed; in which I 
sowed the seed, in rows of six inches, about the first of 
May. In June I prepared a piece of land by spading 
twice, and mixing with the soil at the second spading, a 
good proportion of rotten stable manure. Still the whole 








looked like a very yellow, sterile, sandy soil. I planted 
in July, at 3 feet distance both ways, and found after- 
wards, the distance rather less than necessary, as the Broc- 
coli thrived exceedingly, and each plant would have filled 
a space of 4 feet square. The heads were large and ten- 
der, and finer than any cauliflower I have seen. 

In the second instance, I sowed the seed in a hot-bed, 
early in spring; transplanted when the plants had suffi- 
cient growth in June, in land that had been trenched for 
other purposes, to the depth of 3 feet at least, and well 
mixed with stable manure. The soil was clay, mixed with 
a little sand, and naturally wet and cold. The Broccoli 
reached its perfection no sooner than in the first case, and 
was rather small in size, and some plants did not form any 
heads at all. 

I leave it to you to draw conclusions. 

W. Watts. 

Toledo, O., February, 1849. 

Remarks.—We think it is probable that the difference 
of the seasons had much influence in producing the dif- 
ference in the foregoing results. The fall of 1847 being 
moist and highly favorable for the growth of this vegeta- 
ble (including all the cabbage tribe) while that of 1848 
was dry and unfavorable—Ep. 

a ee 
Horn Piths as Manure, 

Ep. O. Cuutivator:—Horn piths have lorg been rec- 
ommended as manure; and that they contain elements es- 
sential to many plants, is incontestibly proved by chemi- 
cal analysis. Butan insurmountable objection to their 
appropriation to agricultural purposes, has been the diffi- 
culty of reducing them to a powder, or even of dividing 
them into small pieces. 

Bones of ordinary brittleness may be ground; but horn 
piths are too tough to be comminuted by any machinery 
yetinvented. Asa substitute for the mill, the axe has 
been proposed. But no man would think of fertilizing 
his lands by so tedious and expensive a process as this 
would prove to be. Let any one attempt to chip a dozen 
piths, and he will soon become satisfied of the impracti- 
cability of this method of division. 

I will now communicate my method of dividing them; 
I say my method, for I do not know that it has ever been 
suggested by another person, much less found to be avail- 
able. 

Some years ago, I procured a cart load of piths which 
had lain bleaching on a hill side for months, and some 
perhaps for years, and emptying them ina convenient 
place in my garden, I proceeded as follows, to make 
something like a coal-pit. I kindled a small fire with 
some chips, and laid three or four piths upon it; and find- 
ing the piths contained sufficient combustible matter for 
my purpose, I added others to the heap, till the fire was 
fairly kindled among them; and then, as fast as I could, 
I threw on the remainder of the load; and might have 
a!lowed the pile to moulder away by the heat. But soon 
perceiving that an abundance of offensive gaseous mat- 
ter, most of it perhaps ammoriacal, escaped from the heap 
while the fire consumed the oily portion of the piths, I 
covered the whole pile with rotted chips, (which were 
sufficiently damp not to be consumed,) to a considerable 
thickness. This was the most convenient material at 
hand; and I found it served my purposes well. These 
purposes were, to absorb by some fertilizing substance, 
all the gases eliberated, that nothing should be lost; and 
secondly to prevent the diffusion of the disagreeable odor 
through the neighborhood. 

The foregoing process was commenced in the evening; 
and the pile was allowed to burn without further atten- 
tion. At what time of the night, it ceased its operation 
I know not; but in the morning I found my heap much 
reduced; the rotted chips to be very strongly scented with 
the gases evolved; and within, every pith either crumbled 
to pieces or ready to crumble by slight pressure. 

As it was not convenient at that season of the year to 
experiment with the product, I crushed the rotten chips 
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and piths into a uniform mass and threw them into my| Buffalo and New York in 1848, were, no doubt, the after 
compost heap. Jno. T. Prummer. | consequences, being instigated by the action of the Ohio 
Richmond, Ind., 9th, mo., 1848. Convention. Being myself a member of the Ohio con- 

‘ : | vention, I feel unwilling, that through the circulation of 

Pr oe mie tin tee on eee prot that valuable Magazine, Ohio should hot be known as 
brought to my recollection to-day by the perasal of Dr.| having acted in the premises and the credit alone given to 
Kirtland’s letter in the Report at the Ohio Fruit Gian! the couventions at Buffalo and New York, when the first 
er's Convention of 1848, in which he alludes to the diffi- ‘ball was set in motion, solitary and alone,’’ by Ohio, and 


culty of procuring a sufficient quantity of phosphate of Pr forte tag ag snennine Sy the compentenses See 
lime for “special manuring.”” Horn-piths, which gener- | i 8 . ede —_ 
‘ : Pagar I hope the next Ohio Convention at Cincinnati, will 
ally lie about tanneries, and other waste, it will be per- adopt : different course in its proceedings. Ist. Not to 
> wos be — appropriated by the above meth- | waste so much time by discussion, &c., on any one fruit. 
od of reduction; they contein « large ary of phes- 2d. Not to act upon fruits already decided upon, unless 


phete of lime. to detect synonemes, or merely to have the secretaries 


Ree hinge: cat nie 5 note specimens exhibited and by whom. Such statement 
Apples--Monstrous Pippin. | by the convention, that nurserymen have exhibited speci- 

The following remarks appear to be due to the pomo-| men fruits, correct to name, will be a kind of guarantee 
logical community. | that such trees in their nurseries, are presumed to be true 


Nearly seven years ago I commenced a series of és! to character. 3d. To take up the list on which no deci- 
scriptions of our neighboring ‘ruits; and these descrip-| ded opinion was expressed (see page 33 of 1848) together 
tions were published in the Western Farmer and Gard-! With all other fruits upon which no action has been had. 
ener. They have been frequently referred to by various), Mr. Elliott having had a good opportunity of examin- 
agricultural publications; and perhaps as recently as any, | '" fruits has made out a good report, and ts for the 
by the Report of your late Fruit Grower’s Convention,| !orthern part of Ohio, no doubt, very satisfactory, as 
in which Dr. Barker, speaking of the monstrous Pippin,’ much so as if the same fruits had been discussed in Con- 
says: ‘‘ There may be a good apple of this variety. Dr.| vention. 


Piummer, of Richmond, la.. says there is.’’ | I perceive that he gives the preference in strawberries 
My present object is, to remove as far as possible any’ (from fruiting) to Burr’s staminate seedling, Dundee and 
perplexity which said descriptions may have occasioned | illey. 


among fruit growers. At the close of one of my essays! In cherries, he recommends the Germau Mayduke, as 
on fruits, in the Farmer and Gardener, 1842, I say: “Jn- ®™mongst the earliest; as this is identical with the Early 
deed, I look upon the present essays as only so many| Mede, which is the true name and has been disseminated 
rough materials brought together, to be squared, arranged | bY many as Early Mede, w hy uotat once discard the ti- 
and adjusted at some future day.” My knowledge of tle of German Mayduke ? Es 
the nomenclature of fruits was at that time in its incipi-| | 1 also perceive that nurserymen call Bigarreau or Graf- 
ency; and the descriptions though as accurate as it was fon and Yellow Spanish the same. I um informed that 
possible to make them, from the specimens before me, the Graffion and Yellow Spanish are in fruiting at Co- 
were not always drawn from a sufficiently extensive ex- lumbus, nearly side by side and that there is a markea dif- 
amination of orchards. Thus, all the remarks on the ference. A. FaHnesvocx. 
Monstrous Pippin (Gloria Mundi) were correct, as regards| Lancaster, O., 1849. 
the fruit of the two trees, from which I described; one} - 
tree was in the country; the other on my town-lot; but! whe 7 
both of them were young trees of noe. hy but not re-| Renov ation of an Old Orc hard. 
markably rapid growth. All that tasted the fruit sanc-| Mr. Barruam:—I will try to give a description of the 
tioned ‘he character given it as above. Since then my ™auner in which my old orchard has been revewed.— 
town tree has scarcely for several years past, matured an The orchard has been in bearing about 24 years; and from 
apple, in consequence of the depredations of the apple} the time it commenced until 1540, it produced fruit every 
maggot. Finally, I fully concur, (with these exceptions) year, with, I believe, only _oue exception. lhe trees 
in the general judgment of fruit-eaters, that the Mon-| were set in new land, and it was cultivated in wheat, 
strous Pippin may without cetriment, be discarded. | corn, &c., for the first 12 or 14 years with but little rest. 
Richmond, Ia., 1849. J. T. P. | From that time it lay in grass, being plowed but seldom, 
| until the fall of 1845. Duringall this time it had no ma- 
nure of any kind. 


~2er 


ee 
Fruit Conventions of Ohio and New York. Well, I discovered that something must be done; the 


Hovey’s Magazine—Suggestions— Names of Cherries, §¢.| trees were fast declining—many of the limbs in the tops 
Mr. Barenam:—On comparing the proceedings of the! were dead, the trunksand larger limbs covered with moss, 
fruit conventions of Ohio, with those of Buffalo and New and very little new wood had been produced the last sev- 
York, I find that according to the published reports the| eral years, the twigs of a whole year’s growth not ex- 
Ohio convention discussed and acted upon more varieties | ceeding five or six inches in length, and of very feeble ap- 
of fruits than either of the other two conventions, or pearance. So I broke up the ground in the fall, and the 
than both jointly; and all will admit that the opportuni-| next spring I put on lime at the rate of about 50 bushels 
ties of Ohio were not equal to those of New York, as re-| per acre, spreading it evenly over the whole surface, then 
gards time for deliberations, varieties in fruiting or expe-| turned it under and had the ground planted incorn. I 
rience—Ohio, of course, only acting upon the fruits also scraped all the rough bark and moss from the trunks 
grown within her own borders, and with sole reference to and limbs of the trees, as far up as I could reach with a 
this State. | scraper made for the purpose, pruned moderately and 
In view of all this (with due respect to Mr. Hovey) I) washed them with soft soap and water, about 2 parts 
was surprised to find in the Magazine of Horticulture for| soap and 3 parts water. In the fall the trees looked some 
January, 1849, in noticing the “progress of horticulture better—the new growth presenting a more vigorous ap- 
in the United States,” the editor says, “the past year pearance. 
may be noted, for its pomological conventions, two of ‘The next spring, (1847,) I again had the ground plow- 
which have been held—one at Buffalo and the other at/ ed, and sowed with oats and clover; the clover took well 
New York.” Thus leaving Ohio, the principal actor in| and the oats were good, and when ripe | turned in my 
the scene, entirely out of the question. Now, this is an/ hogs to gather the crop. They did the work finely, leav- 
oversight—a great one indeed, for Ohio held the first! ing the straw evenly spread upon the ground. At this 
State convention of Nurserymen and fruit growers (Sept. time the trees began to present a much better appearance, 
29 and 3), 1847) in the United States, and that held at) the tops were filled with a vigorous growth of new limbs 
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and the limbs that had started the previous year, were | for in that case, high manuring always injures the vinous 
extending themselves rapidly. This year, (1848) the, quality of the fruit. 
trees were literally breaking down with apples; toprevent| I have four Isebella vines, which have given me, for 
which I thrashed off many bushels with a pole. And al-| two years past, fruit nearly as large as those of the Black 
though the crop of apples wus so large, yet the growth; Hamburgh, and of very fine flavor. Perhaps it may 
of new wood was heavier than it had been either of the, please some of your readers to know the treatment they 
previous years since the lime was applied. Thus show- have received. 4 
ing that the effect of lime is lasting. I also discover that They stand in a border, 12 feet wide by 30 feet long.— 
the apples are improved in appearance and flavor. I prepared this border by throwing out all the soil and 
Respectfully yours, Rosr. Servers. | subsoil to the depth of three feet. The bottom was then 
West Curlisle, Coshocton Co., O., 1849. | filled up with stones, mixed with half lime rubbish, (from 
TO mae Poi are | the walls of an old house,) one foot in depth. Throwing 
, . ‘ | away all the subsoil, 1 then mixed with the good soil !v 
American Apples in England. | cart loads of stable manure, and 2 barrels of bone-dust, 
Mr. Barry, of the Mt. Hope Nursery, and the Horticul-| and a cart load of leached ashes. With these all incor- 
tural editor of the Genesee Farmer, writing from Lon-, porated together, the border was made complete by filling 
don to that paper, makes the following remarks in regard up the remaining 2 feet upon the stones and lime rubbish 
; MEE in the bottom. 
to American and English Apples: 


The vines were planted 6 feet apart, and trained to an 
Large quantities of American apples have been brought) upright trellis. 


into Liverpool recently, but the most of them have been| I wasastonished at the gigantic shoots which they 
of indifferent quality, and badly gathered and picked, and) made the second and third years. The shoots were some 
hence they do not command high prices, nor do us any) of them 24 feet long, and as thick as my thumb. I pur- 
credit,—nor can the shippers gain by the operation —) sue the simple spur mode of pruning, and obtain regular 
There is an unfailing market here for our orchard pro-| and heavy crops. Some of the bunches weighed a pound 
ducts, but to make the shipment of them profitable, it is) and a quarter last year; and the berries were so large that 
absolutely necessary that select varieties be sent, that they| many persons who saw the fruit, would scarcely believe 
be carefully hand-picked and packed in the best manner.| jt was the same variety as the common Isabella grape. 
One barrel will then sell for as much as three orfour; and So much for the effects of high culture. 

the freight, which is the great item, will be no more on a| 
barrel that will sell more readily for $5, than one that will| 
bring $2. Many of the apples I see here cried up as| 
“nice American apples,” “ beautiful American apples,” | 
&e., would scarcely sell at all in our market, yet they are! 
sold here at 3 to 6 cents each. 
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Respectfully yours 
‘AN AMATEUR. 


New York, December 10, 1848. —Horticulturist 





From the Horticulturist. 
The English people have fairly given up growing ap- To Cure the Bursting of the Cherry Tree. 
ples for market, unless it be Codlins, &., thatcomeinear-| [The following communication, from our valued cor- 
ly for cooking, aud Beaufins, &c., for drying. They see| respondent in Illinois, will, we have no doubt, be found 
it will be impossible for them to compete with American] of the greatest possible interest to fruit growers all cver 
orchardists. Yesterday I examined two or three hundred) the west. The cherry, which thrives so well, with the 
vurieties in the fruit rooms of the London Horticultural) least possible care, in most parts of the middle and eas- 
Society, and among them all, there was not a single large,| tern states, fails almost wholly in the west. Professor 
clear colored fine looking specimen. One would suppose,| | urneR gives the first satisfactory explanation of the 
at first sight, that they were all wind-fall gathered from) cause, and suggests what we should conceive the efficient 

under the trees last August. The Roxbury Russet, Fall) remedy.—Ed. Hort. 
Pippin, and Rhode Island Greening, were among the best! Dean Sin—In a former communication, I promised to 
specimens, and they were not half thesize we grow them. say a few words on what I supposed to be the cause of 


The most esteemed varieties pointed out to me, by Mr.! that most fatal of all maladies to the cherry tree in the 
eal . 4 ° | 
T'Homrson, such as Pearson’s Plate, Wormsley Pippin, | 





Pomme Royal, {notour Pomme Royal] Golden Harvey, 
Sturmer Pippin, &c., are small inferior looking things,— 
in size from that of a small Pomme Gris to that of a Si- 
lerian Crab, but they are generally harder and richer than 
ours. ‘The Newtown Pippin und Roxbury Rasset come 
nearer the English taste than any other varieties we cul- 
tivate. I had some Northern Spy and Melon with me, 
that I have here now in London in fine condition. They} 
have elicited the admiration of all who have seen them. 
There are indeed no such apples to-day in England.— 
The Northern Spy may be sent to Covent Garden mar- 


ket, justas well as to Fulton or Washington markets, 
New York. 


High Cultivation of Native Grapes. 

I think very few of the thousands who now cultivate 
the Isabella and Catawba grapes, in the middle states, are 
aware how much the size and quality of the fruit is im- 
proved by high culture. 

The deep and rich borders, always prepared for vine- 
ries of foreign grapes, your readers are familiar with; and 
the magnificent growth of wood, and enormous clusters 
of grapes, that are obtained by using such stimulants. I 
think equally satisfactory results may be obtained by ma- 
king deeply prepared borders for the native grapes. Of 


course, | now refer to vines planted for table fruit; as it 
is well known that in planting vineyards for wine, the 


west,—the bursting of the bark on the trunk and larger 
limbs. Were I ealled to sit on a coroner’s inquest, over 
the dead body of sueh a cherry tree, I should have no 
hesitation, in the present state of my knowledge, in giv- 
ing my verdict as follows: 

‘“‘ DEATH BY TIGHT LACING.” 


And itis at precisely this point that I think the knife 
of the surgeon and pomologist could be more advantage- 
ously applied, to the relief of both animal and vegetable 
nature, than to any other. The remedy is simple : 

‘‘ CUT THE CORSET STRINGS.”’ 


Let us consider a little. One writer prescribes blue 
clay as a specific; another, gravel and sand; a third, thin, 
poor soil; a fourth, blue grass sward; anda fifth, some 
old, shaded, neglected part of the garden, in hard uncul- 
tivated ground, &c., &c. Now it is apparent that the ef- 
fect of all these is the same in one respect, and probably 
the most important one, is one and the same, viz., they 
all tend to diminieh the amount of ascending sap, and re- 
tard the growth of the tree; and so far forth, they are all, 
doubtless, beneficial. The additional effect of iron in the 
blue clay, and of silex in the sand, may have some tonic 
influence on the tree itself. Again, others have shaded 
the trunks from the hot sunin summer. But it is be- 
lieved, that where the trunk alone has been shaded, the 
remedy has as often failed as ithassucceeded. But where 
the whole ground is shaded by a building or fence the ef- 
fect would, of course, be to a certain extent the same as 





quality of the juice is the only point to be considered ; 


above. 
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I believe, also, it is noticed that on the richest soils, this | for my theory, which may be right, or may be wrong. 
malady is most universal, and most destructive; inso-| Almost every tree passes a certain crisis, in changing 
much that I do not believe there is a single sound and | froma smooth bark into a rough bark tree; that is, the 
healthful cherry tree, of the finer sort, on the rich prai-| original corticle from the seed dies, and splits, and sheds 
rie lands of Llinois 15 years old, within 100 miles of| off, or it is glued on merely asa dead outer coat. 
where I write, except on my own grounds. If so, I have | example, the shagg-bark hickury throws it off. 
looked and inquired in vain forit. The usual course of| keeps it on as a dead covering. 
things is this: A man procures fine cherry trees from} Now this outer bark will be thin, and easily rotted and 
the nursery; he sets them out. They grow admirably | broken by the expanding force of the ascending sap of the 
for some years,—say from 4to 10. Nothing could be | tree, or thick, strong, and hard to break or rot, according 
more thrifty, or apparently more healthy. All at once | as the soil is rich or poor; in other words, according to 
the bark bursts, and peels off from the trunk and larger | the vigor of the general growth. If the tree stands on a 
limbs, sometimes half round the tree; more generally on | poor soil, two or three effects will follow. 
the southwestern side. The tree often continues to grow | 1. The corticle will be likely to be thin, corresponding 
with perfect health, and with immense vigor, on the/| to the rest of the growth. 
sound side; but soon bursts, and bursts again, until it is | 
utterly destroyed. 


For 
The pine 


2. Being thin, when the crisis of the tree comes, (in 
| which this corticle must burst and die, and the tree pass 
These and other facts led me to think the injury local! from a smooth bark toa rough bark tree) it easily breaks, 
and mechanicai—not general or constitutional. | under the force of the natural pressure, at frequent inter- 
On examination, I soon suspected it was owing mainly, vals all around. 
if not wholly, to the girding of the “corticle,”” or ouler| 3. In the top of the tree the amount of foliage, and of 
ring-bark. 1 slitted this outer bark in several places, on | course the return sap, will be correspondingly small; and 
several trees, up and down with my knife, thinking to} the force of the downward sap so small, that if the tree 
give relief. stands a year or two, until the corticle dies and partially 
To my surprise, some of the trees so slitted burst at | rots, it will incur no particular danger. 
the very points the slits were made, though all on the| -But on arich soil, exactly the reverse of all this hap- 
north side. Others increased in size at every single point | pens. 
under the slit of the knife where relief was given, 80 as| The corticle grows exceedingly thick, tough and strong, 
to elongate their diameters in those directions, at the rate | and on several of the finer cherries it is like a hemp out, 
of from half an inch to an inch and one-half in a single | as any one may see by trying to break a strip, even one 
season. In one case, a short slit was accidentally made |inch wide. The top is immensely wide, and fall of leaf 
about one foot long, near the ground, on the west side of |and return sap. All the internal condition of the tree, 
the troe; its eastern and western diameter, at this point, | both root and top, is such, before the crisis comes, that it 
was increased, in a year or two, full three inches; while | would naturally increase the diameter of the trunk from 
at the point of another slit, about the same length made | one to two inches in a single season if it could; but the 
above, or higher up the tree, by two feet, on the north | tough, strong corticle holds it fast, and it cannot expand 
side, the northern and southern diameter was enlarged |\a single hair's breadth. Now if the tree could stand still 
almost as much, forming two great bulges on the trunk; la year or two, until the corticle should naturally die, and 
one on the western side near the ground, and another on | partially rot, it could get along; but the rich svil below, 
the northern side higher up, with an evident enlargement | and the spreading top above, will notallowit. They wish 
of both diameters throughout the entire trunk, above and | to proceed with their appropriate functions, and they will, 
below each slit, while still the tree was in perfect appa- | until the force of the return sap, gorging all the vessels of 
rent health. I should also have said that the trees, in all the trunk, at last bursts out through the corticle by mere 
these cases, apparently stopped their growth so as to be| mechanical pressure, or accumulates as dead matter, to 
greatly compressed and flattened, or hollowed in, at those | ferment on the southern side, and be frozen and torn off 
points where the bark was uncut. From these facts [| by the frosts of winter. 
took my hint, and cut up and down the north side of the| I should also have said that a poor soil, of course, de- 
trunks slits within one inch of each other, or one inch | lays this period of crisis, while a rich one necessarily has- 
and even less apart; some within one-half an inch. [n | tens it; that is, brings it, with all its immediate exigen- 
every case, the diameter was increased rapidly and spee-| cies at once upon the tree at an earlier age. 
dily, directly under the slit, and compressed and appa-| Such, in general, is my theory. In all probability, 
rently bark-bound between; even where the distance be- |those more wise and more skilled in such matters, can 
tween the slits was not more than half an inch. I also propose a better and truer one; and if they do it in your 
peeled off rings of the outer bark one inch or so wide, | paper, my object will still be fully accomplished. 
and then alternately left a strip of the same width, ran- My remedy, of course, would be when the crisis comes, 
ning round the tree entire. In every case, as before, the | as above indicated. But as a preventive, a poor soil, low 
tree grew und “bulged” out in rings, where the bark was| culture, and, above all, allowing all the limbs to grow, as 
removed, and remained stationary and compressed where | nature indicates, from the ground up, so as thereby to in- 
itwas not. . |} ¢rease, as much as possible, the ratio of the surface for 
About this time my largest, finest cherry tree, (White | ihe descending sap, as compared with the ascending cur- 
— began to burst near the ground, on the southwest | rent, ought to be recommended. But it may be justly 
side. 


\@ 








l of course took my knife, and took the corticle whol- 
ly off of the trunk, and all the large limbs, as high upas 
I could reach. It was not one week before the inner 
bark cracked open once every quarter of an inch all round 
the tree, in the natural way; and though this was three 

ears ago, (I think,) the tree is now perfectly sound and 
healthy, and bore fruit last season. 1 have since peeled 
other trees, with equal success in every case. 

I fancied that with all this painstaking I had made a dis- 
covery. But lo! “there is nothing new under the sun.” 
For, as I was boasting of my discovery and my success, 
to a man from the rich valleys of the Ohio, he very cool- 
ly replied, “‘that is nothing; we always knew, on the 
Miama Bottoms, that our best cherry trees would die with- 
out peeling.”’ And so went all my renown, as a discov- 
erer. So much, however, for the facts in the case. Now 


doubted whether, if the tree should be annually d 
down, instead of trimmed up, or even if wholly left to na- 
ture’s own course from the outset, it would not eafely 
pass this crisis and take care of itself, even in the richest 
soil. But if the knife must be used firstin disturbing the 
natural relations between the trunk and top, so as to give 
the tree ten or twenty times the amount of length of 
trunk nature designed for it, I think the knife must also 
be used to afford the needed relief. In other words, if 
scissor make stays, scissors should by all means rip them 
open again; at least as soon as disease and derangement 
begin to be apparent. The facts on which this theory is 
based, I admit, are limited; and should the experience of 
others differ from mine, we must still admit them facts, 
and search for causes and remedies somewhere else. As 
I have stated all the experience I have had, I have, of 
course, done all that, as an individual, [coulddo. I hope 














the trees I found worse than nothing. Entire peeling 
alone seemed benefioial. 
J. B. Turner. 


Illinois College, December 28, 1848. 


HOUSEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT. 


i” We beg pardon of our female friends for allowing 


the advertisements to encroach on their space this time; | 


though we are not sure that any apology is necessary, 
judging from the small number of communications we 
receive from them for this Department. 
+-—eoeo- 
Making Butter in Winter. 

A correspondent alluding to the difficulity complained 
of in our paper Jan. 15th, suggests that it might be avoid- 
ed by adopting the Buckeye method of making butter in 
winter, published in lst vol. O. Cult. (1845) page 21; 
which is in substance as follows: 

“ Before going out to milk the cows, put a kettle about 
one-third fuil of water, and large enough to let the milk 
pail into it, on to the stove where it will get boiling hot 
by the time the milk comes in. Then strain the milk in- 
to another vessel, and wash the milk pail, ( which should 
ve of tin,) pour the milk back into the pail and set it into 
the kettle of boiling water till the milk becomes scalding 
hot, but take care not to let it boil; then pour it into pans 
and set itin the cellar for the cream to rise, as usuial.— 
This should all be done as soon as possible after the milk 
comes from the cow; hence the advantage of having the 
water ready hot when the milk is brought in.” 


We know of quite a number of families who practice | 


this method and approve it highly.—Eb. 
7+2soo eo 

Keeping Farm Accounts--By a Lady. 
“ Honor the Lord with thy substanee and with the first fruits of 


all thy increase; so shall thy barus be filled with plenty, aud thy 
presses shal! burst out with new wine.” 


Dear Friends —There appeared in the O. Cultivator not 
long since, an article on the importance of keeping Farm- 
ing Accounts; accompanied with a short example of the 
method of so doing and a partial promise of further in- 
struction. 
and as the example seémed rather too intricate for some 
of us, who would like to begin, whether the necessity may 
arise from our being widows, wives, or daughters, and 
whose husbandsand fathers are not inclined to take the 
trouble, and yet who would feel much satisfaction at the 
close of the year to have an accurate and clear view of 
their affuirs and how much their farms have been profita- 
ble or otherwise, during the year past, I have thought to 
lay my method before you. 

It is only a very few years since | came upon a farm; 
the concern was not entirely in my hands and no ac- 
counts of profit and loss were kept, but it seemed to me 
that great miscalculations and misstatements, were from 
that cause, frequently made; so ina little while 1 went 
to an intelligent neighbor, thinking, of course, he can 
show me the way, and will probably show me his books. 
I went, bat—* he had never kept any, though probably 
he should.”? However, he told me, “just to put down all 
the Expenses in one column and the feceipis in the oth- 
er.” Il might have said to myself on hearing my friend: 
‘‘we needed no ghost to tell us that’—but, I smiled to 
think, that that was after all, the whole mystery; so I set 
about it, with my little “ mustard seed ” of instraction; 
and after a little while I settled down into the following 
method, for want of a better, and find it easy,—takes 
but little time and is very satisfactory: 1 keep 4 books, 
three of them Day-Books—one for moneys received and 
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others will do likewise; and that you will help us all to ed—« ‘ fam 
the whole truth in this important matter. The slitting of | otherwise disposed of; (and in making entries in these 


But that promise has not been fulfilled as yet,! Le 


Vou. V. 





disbursed—one for produce consumed by the family and 


| books it is well tocarry out the sum or value as well as 
put down the quantity)—one for accounts with work 
| hands and others; each book should be ruled with two 
columns for entries; one for Dr. and one for Cr.; and one 
book for a Ledger, kept annually. The method is as fol- 
lows: 
A week or two before Christmas, take an account at 
valuation, vf all the farm is then worth; then see what 


: | it was worth a year ago, and put the balance to either the 


Dr. or Cr. side in the Ledger as it may be. Then ona 
sheet of paper, take from the cash book and produce 
| book item by item (under as many heads as you may wish 
| to particularize in the Ledger,) all the Receipts on one 
| side and all the Expenses on the other, and enter the totals 
of this abstract in the Ledger. Then look over the book 
of accounts with work people and others, to find out 
what you owe and what is owing to you; to do this, add 
up each person’s account, Dr. and Cr., and put the balance 
to either side, on a piece of waste paper; and when you 
have gone through all these, put the balance of the whole 
tothe Dr. or Cr. side in the Ledger; and now you will 
have before you at one view, the state of your affairs.— 
But as nothing is like an example, I will try and draw 

















one. 
LepGeER. 1848. 
Land Valued Gb .occedcivcccesceces $500,00 
ee eee eT ee ee en ee 50,00 
Carriage .0.cccccccdcccacccseccctcvcccecess 90,00 
POONA sic ciid's ade dese «barnatbsaahaueaewea es’ © 10,00 
Farming Implements... .......ccccesecceces 50,00 
$700,090 
1849. 

BOE nso bo nena des 6 ees chvhenves Ceawaueleee $609,00 
WOOK, 00 0.0 cc cn csnces cesasicsecednns cote pewe e's 120,0) 
GHAI co's cing. cocccceseescncebcewrsscccececes 170.0 
Wagon and Implements..........-++...e0eee- 161,00 
 WeeEtret Sree eT eee 90,00 
1140,00 
| Balance of debts against me ............00005: 5),00 
1,090,00 
Value of Property in °48.........c0.e-seeeees 700,00 

Am’t. made by Farm in 1849 with the family, 

(the balance of — account being tu the 
credit of family $50,00.)..............0200 $390,00 
BOGE. 5 ows vnadacesphs dimen nseedess teens 200,00 
Increase of property in °49..............0000 $590,00 
Onp-taatin file Oe 6 iii.e's 6c on Ces sieben esta < 59,00 


“Of all that Thou givest me, I will surely give the 
tenth unto Thee.” 


Abstract of farming account of the year 1849, from the 
“Cash Book” and “Produce Book” and account of debts 
from ‘Work Hand” book—(to enter in Ledger.) 











Dr. Cr. 
Harvesting.......... $20,00 By wheat...... $135,060 
Work done-{barn 100] 155,00 Pasture........ 15, 
tL, eae 5,00 Othersmall grain 50,00 
Wages board and lodg- Lumber........ 50,00 

ing of 1 man 1 year, 130,00 Corn.......... 110.6 
Balance of debts..... 50,00 Dairy......... 50, 
Expenses on other fam- Work done by self 

ily expenses including and family..... 210,00 

provision from farm, - 

and store goods..... 160,00 Receipts ....... $910,00 

Expenses....... 520,00 
Total expenses...... 520,00 - 
Nett proceeds by farm and family ..... «- + -$390,00 


And now, for my motto, if it is desirable to keep ac- 
counts so is it very desirable, having done so, to follow the 





admonition contained in the above; and before we lay out 














- 1849. 
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for ourselves and families, to ‘‘Honor our Heavenly Land- 
lord with our first fruits; to lay by for religious and 
charitable purposes a proportion of what He has given to 
us. What proportion? I apprehend that one-tenth is 
considered the least that should be done, by those who 
make least; and if they do this in faith and love, when 
their income is small; it will probably preserve them 
from “the snares of wealth” should affluence ever be 
their lot; knowing by sweet experience that “it is more 
blessed to give than receive.” 
Fairfield co., O., 1849. A. B. C. 


Note.—W aut of space compels us to omit giving the 
examples of entries in “Cash” and “Produce’’ books, &c. 
We think the matter is rendered sufficiently plain for the 
comprehension of all who may have the requisite tact 
and love of system to induce them to attempt keeping 
farm accounts.—Ep. 








SEEDLING POTATOES AND THEIR SEED. 


8. SMITH’S late improved Butfalo Seedling Potatoes, select- 
+ Ne ed for planting purposes, from his late crop of 1,4C0 bushels 
sound and healthy:—Buffalo Pinks, Russetts, Reds. Whites, Or- 
ange, Purple and Ealy Junes, in equal proportions or otherwise, 
carefully packedin chatf, and delivered atthe wharf or depot.— 
The late increase of the stock, aud a desire to make the benefits of 
the experiment available to all who desire such an improvement, 
the price is reduced to $2 per bushel, $4 per barrel. 

Also seed from the balis of the late crop,combining all the approv- 
ed varieties that have been co'lected from abroad, and a'so connect- 
ed with the experiment for 8 years past, prepared in the best man- 
ner and warranted to vegetate; and cannot fail producing splendid 
crops of many varieties of marketable size, in packets sufficient for 
about five bushels, and may be transmitted by mail at single postage, 
at twenty-five cents per packet, with directions for cultivation. To 
seed merchants, perlb., ata great profit. These potatoes were 
again awarded the first premiums at the late State Fair. 

All communicarions, pre-paid, will receive prompt attention.— 
Transporta'ion of tubers safe from frost after the first of March. 

N.S. SMITH. 

Baffa'o, March, 1, 1849. 


MT. HOPE GARDEN AND NURSERIES, — 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


HE Proprieto:s of this Establishment, solicit the attention of 
Amateurs, Horticulturists and Nurserymen and dealers in 
trees, to their prese nt large stock of well grown and thrifty fruit 
trees, comprising the very best varieties of Pears, Apples, Cherries, 
Peaches, Plums, and all other fruits. 

Their stock of Dwarf Pears, Apples and Cherries, for garden cul 
ture, is the largest inthe Union. The stock of ornamental trees is 
also very large and can be furnished at low prices. 

Our stock of Northern Spy Trees is the best in this country, and 
we now offer them at reduced prices. Trees 5 to 8 feet high, $25 per 
100; 2 to 4 feet, $12 per 100, and tess per 1000, 

Roses, including the very best varieties—our stock of Hybrid Per 
petuails is particularly large. 

Red Moss—fine plants on their own roots, at $18 per 100. Of 
Phioxes we have a splendid collection, including ali the newest and 
best kinds. 

Helge Plants—such as Privet, Buckthorn, Osage Orange. Nor- 
way Spruce Hemlock, American Arborvitea. Red Cedar, &e. &c. 


Stocks for Nurserymen. 


70.000 Pear Stocks, one and two years old. 

80,000 Quince Stocks, fit for budding. 

20,000 Paradise do do 

15.000 Prunus Mahaleb do do 

100,400 Plum do 1 and2 years old. 
1,000 English Gooseberries. 

One of the proprietors is now on his return from Europe, with an 
immense stock of trees, plants, &c. We will enumerate only a few 
of them, viz: 

30,000 Norway Spruce, 1 to 2 feet; 12,000 Scotch firs 1 to 2 feet; 
10,000 European Larch, 1 to 2 feet; 3,000 Austrian pine, } to & feet; 
2,00 Pineaster pine, 1 foot; 3,000 European Silver firs, 12 to 15 
inches; 1,000 SiberianArborvitea; 1,000 Tree Box, 5 different varie 
lies; together with a great variety of Rhododendrous, Auracarias, 
Deodar Cedars, Cedar of Lebanon, Belgian Azalias, Spirea prunifo 
lia flora pleno, ‘ree Pawonias, Fe. &ec. 

Priced lists of the above, together with a great variety of new 
Evergreens, shrubs, Roses, &c. , will be forwarded to all post paid 
app!icants. 

All orders promptly attended to, in the best manner—Catalogues 
forwarded to all post paid applicants. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY. 

March 1, 1849. 





” ADVERTISEMENTS suited to the character of this paper, are charge 
ed at the rate of 6 cents per line for the first, and 3 cents for each 
subsequent insertion. 





T. WILMINGTON?S 
Celebrated Steel Mould-board Plows. 


Y special desire of several farmers near Columbus, who have 

tried the above named plows and found them superior to all 
others for bottom lands, the manufacturer hassent about a dozen 
of them. of various paterns, to Columbus, for sale—at the store of 
Jno. Buna, next door to the Post office. 

Tl. Wirmineron & Co, continue the manufacture of superior 
plows, of various paterns, with steel, wronght-iron, and cast iron 
os to suit all soils and purposes—at Taoy, Miami coun 
ty. 

Mareh 1 Ist, 





1849. 


CHOICE FRUIT TREES, &C, 

B. BATEHAM, Columbus, O., basa fine thrifty lotof buad- 

e ded Peach Trees,3 years old, embracing 3) of the choicest 
known varieties, most of which have been tested in this climate. 

Also, achoice collection of apple trees. 3 to four years grafted, 
embracing 30 to 40 of the most approved varieties, and those best 
adapted tothe climate of central Ohio. 

Also a few choice kinds of pear, plum, and cherry trees—Quince 
trees of large size—grape vines, and other useful and ornamental! 
nursery productions. Prices very low especially for Peach and Ap- 
ple trees by the 100. 

FP Catalogues of trees and seeds will be printed in a few days. 


DR. REYNOLE’S NONSWARMING BEEHIVE. 


E again commend this hive to the favorable consideration of 
our readers. Itstands more highly recommended than any 

— asecuring the following important advantages: 
° Ma! tiplying colonies by dividing, thereby preventing swarm- 
¥. 

2. Removing honey without injury tothe bees, 

3. Removing old comb when necesary. 

4. Preventing the depredations of the moth, or worm. 

5. Securing the bee against the robbers. 

For a more pacticular explanaion, see Ohio Cultivator, May 15, 
1848. page 80. A cut representing the front and rear of the hive 
will appear in our next. At present we have only room for the fol- 
lowing additional testimony. 

‘This is to certify that Joseph A. Dugdale showed a beehive of 
superior quality, both for its durability and convenience of construc - 
tion, called the nonswarming hive, and was awarded the first pre- 
mium at the C lark and Madison agricultuial society, held at Lon- 
don, Oct, 12th and 13th, 184s.” 

Wa, Wimrety, Sec. 

The following is from Dr, Crossffeld, who has probably used as 
great a variety of patent hives as any man in the state of Ohio. 

This is to certify that ] have used Reynold’s patent beehive two 
seasons. | am satistied, from the experience [ have had, that it is 
far superior to any other hive now in use—combining and securing 
many important advantages both to the bee and Aparian. 

I pul aswarm of bees in one of Reynold’s hives ihe 15th of May 
last. The bees have filled the three boxes this season, amounting to 
100 Ibs. of honey. I was oifered $15 UO for the hive, and refused 
to sell at that price. 

E. D. Crossrietp. 

Red Lion, Warren co. O., Sept. 23, 1848. 

For right of territory not already disposed of in Ohio and the 
Southern and Western States, apply to 

NaTHANIEL Porrer, Columbus, O. 


Fruit t and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 
SEND YOUR ORDERS EARLY. 


rTP HE pages of the Ohio Cultivator, as wel! as all other Agricultu 

ral journals. farnish abundant testimony of the profitableness o- 
fruit growing. The good sense of every one is favorable to orna 
menting the grounds immediately around the homestead, by plapt 
ing here a rose bush, there asweet scented shrob, &c. &e. To ob- 
tain good and profitable varieties of fruit is requisite; and to procure 
a handsome rose or a pretty shrub, is certainly necessary to carry 
out the intention above named. 

E hott & Co., of the Lake Erie Nursery, offer a large stock of 
both Fruit and Ornamental trees and shrubs, for purchasers to se- 
lect from, and at low prices, at least one quarter less than similar 
plants can be purchased at Eastern Nurseries. 

Catalogues furnished gratis to post paid applicants. 
orders early—direct 


Send your 


ELLIOTT & Co. 
Lake Erie Nursery, @ieveland, O. 
for sale by hundred or thousand, by 

ELLIOTT § 0. 






JL Osage Orange Plants, 


GRASS SEEDS, &C. 


HE subscribers are prepared to fill orders for every deserip# 

tion of Grass and field seeds—composed, in part, of Clover, 
Timothy, Blue Grass, Herds Grass, Millet, Orchard Grass, Seed 
Wheet, Rye, Buckwheat, Lucerne, White Clover, Hemp and Ca- 
nary seeds; together with al! kinds of Garden Seeds, Fruit Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Plants, Grape Cuttings, Grape Roots, one and 
two years old, Osage Orange Plants, Osage Orange Seed, Straw- 
berry Plants of every variety &c. at their seed store and Agricultu- 


ral Warehouse. No. 33 and 35, Lower Market street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. JOHN F. DAIR & Co. 
N. B. A constant supply of Subsoil and other Plows. 











The Markets. 
We find no change worth noticing in the reports of the 
markets, throughout the country. We expect to see an 
improvement in prices when lake navigation opens. 
Cincinnati, Feb. 27.—-Flour has sold freely of late— 
375 @ 381, per bbl. Wheat 73 @75 cts; Corn 27 @ 28; 
Oats 25 @26; Barley and Rye 50@55; Flax seed 80; Clo- 
Pork, 
Lard 6@6) cts. per lb. Butter 10@12 
Cheese continues dull, 54@64 cts. per 


ver seed 3,25 @ 3,374; Potatoes 50 @ 62, per bu. 
mess 9,50 per bbt. 
to 16 cts per Ib. 
Ib. 
fair demand. 

CLEVELAND, Feb. 24.—F lour at retail 4,50@4,75, Wheat | 
81@#5 cts; Corn 35; Oats 20; Flax seed 80; Cloverseed | 
2,75@3,03; Timothy seed 1,25@150; Potatoes 62@75 per 
bushel. 


Eggs 9@10 cts. per doz. Beef cattle continue in 





New York, Feb. 27.—Flour, Western, same as our 
Jast quotations--562@5,69 Grain and provisions also 
without change. 


COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, Feb. 28, 1849. 





GRAIN, Honey, strained 123@ 14 
Wheat, ® bu, 70 @ POULTRY. 
Indian corn, 22@ % Turkeys, each, 27@50 
Oats, 23 @ %5| Geese, “ 9% @ 37 
PROVISIONS. Ducks. a wW@ 
Flour, retail,bb!I, 400 @ Chiekens, ** 10 @ 

« WO ibs 2,00 @ SUNDRIES. 

** Buckwheat. 2,00 @ 2.25 Appies, bu. 37 @ 53 
Indian meal,bu 37 @ 40 * dried, 50@ 62 
ary * ema 3@ Peaches,dried, 1,50 @ 1,75 

eet, hd qr @ -olatoe = @ gt 

 "W001bs 350 @ 4,06 <n he 

“« fore qr 250 @ 310° Whitebeans bu 1,00 @ 
Pork,mess, bb]. 910@950 | fay, ton, 4,00 @ 5,00 
Hogs,  100lbs, 2,50 @ 2,75 Wood, harde’rd 1,50 @ 2,00 
Hams,country lb, 6@ 4 | Sal, bbl, fine 2.12}@2,95 

* eity cured, <p beeen ws 
Lard, lb., ret,, 5@ 6} SEEDS. " 

“ inkegsorbls. @ Clover, bu., 2,75 @ 3.00 
Butter, best rolls, 12;@ 15| Timothy, 1,25 @ ),50 
common, w@ iQ) Flax, we 

in kegs, &e&@ 9g ‘ASHES. 
Cheese, 5@ _ 6) Pot, 100 Ibs 3.50 @ 4,00 
Egys, dozen, 8@ 10| Pearl, 4,00 @ 4,50 
Maple sugar, lb. 7@ |Wool, common, rw#@ Ww 
molasses, gal. @ | half bi'’d, 20@ 3 
Honey com),ib, 10@ 12} full bi’d. @ 











SWEET POTATOES. 


WILL furnish, at the Ohio Cultivator Office, Columbus, by the 
Istof March, a choice article of Sweet Potatoes, for seed (3 va- 
rieties,) packed in boxes of one peck each, withjdirections for sprout- 
ing, cultivating and preserving, price $1 per box. ‘They will be pack- 
ed in dry saw dust, and can be sent to any part of the State or the 
United States. All orders to be sent before 10th April. 

I will also furnish Sweet Potato plants, in any quantity, from the 
26th of April till Ist of July. The plants can be sent 100 miles or 
farther without difficulty. Henry STanvey, 

Circleville, O., Feb. 15. 


OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 

HE Subscriber has on hand a supply of Osage Orange seed war- 

ranted good, for sale at only $1 per quart—with a reduction at 
wholesale. 

Full directions for preparing and sowing the seed, and planting 

and trimming hedges will be found in the Ist and 2d No’s. of the 

Ohio Cultivator for 1849; copies furnished to all purchasers of 


d. 
re Office next door to the post office, up stairs. 
M. B. BATEHAM, 
_ Columbus, Jan, 15, 1849, 
GARDEN SEEDS IN BOXES. 
VERY CHEAP, FOR MERCHNTS OR FAMILIES 





(> 150 papers for $2! 
OXES containing 150 papers of seeds of about 50 varieties, 
“warranted ofthe best quality,” and most approved kinds of 
garden vegeta! les—raised by an experienced seedsman, formerly 
connected with the Shaxers—for sale at the office of the Ohio Culti 


OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


Vou. Y. 


Supply of Choice Garden Seeds, from Landreth’s and Buist’s 

estalishments at Philadelphia and the Genesee Seed Siore, 
Rochester, N. Y., embracing the best varieties known. For sale at 
the Othce of the Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, 

Awoug these seeds, are genuine annua! Onion, (from Yangsee 
LAND) such as have produced the finest crops in this region the past 
three or four yeare—a!so a number of new and superior varicties of 
other vegetables, 

All the kinds are put up in papers at 5 cts. each; and some can 
be had by weight or neasure if desired, at tair prices. 

Herb Seeds.—Bene, Caraway, Coriander Lavender, Parsley, 
Sweet Marjorain, Summer Sayory, Sage, Saffron Thyme. 

fewer Seeds.—An assortnent will be received hy the Ist of 
Maren. 








PUBLIC SALE, 
Of farming stock and implements. 


“a undersigned, administrator of the estate of Thomas Nol le, 

late of Stark county, deceased, will offer at public vendue, on 
the 12th day of March next, at the late residence of said deceased, 
the folowing property belonging to said estate, to wit:—A_ flock of 
1,5 0 head Merino and Saxory sheep, kept in said county. (The de- 
ceased spared neither time nor money in selecting from some of the 
best flocks in Virginia,Pennsylvania, New York, Vermont and Ohio, 
with a view of growing fine, long, soft wool avd compact staple, 
nor did he lose sight of the size and perfect torm of the animal, so 
that the flock will compare favora!ly with the best flocks in the 
country }—Horses, cattle, (some of the Durham breed,) hogs, wag- 
ons, carts, plows, ribbing plows, harrows, cultivators, a thrashing 
machine, clover huller, wheat drill, a roiler, a large and excellent 
straw-cutter, (can be used by hand or horse power,) bay fork, used 
tountoad hay by horse power, horserakes, root cutters;—in short 
almost every implement of husbandry that can be used or desired 
by a good farmer, A'so, Blacksmith’s, Wagonmaer’s and Joiner’s 
tools, with a great variety of other articles, too numerous to men- 
tion, Saletocommence at 10 o’clock, A. M., on said day, ai.dto 
continue from day to day unti! a'l is offered or sold. 

Terms—For a | purchases amounting to three do lars or upwards, 
acredit of six months will be given, on the purchaser giving his note 
with approved security—for all sums less than three dol'ays, cash 

SAMUEL BACHTEL, Administrator, 
Jackson township, Stark county, Ohio Feb. 9th, 1549. 





MAN WANTED! 


AT LAKE ERIE NURSERY. 
N active, industrious, and intelligent young man—who has 
some little knowledge of grafting and budding and who has a 
disposition to learn more, can have employment and fair wages by 
applying immediately by letter or in person, to 
ELLIOTT, & Co,, 
Cleveland, (shio. 


Feb. 1, 1849. 
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